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LECTURE XXII. 
ON THE OSTEOLOG YG? PACHYDERMA. 
Tue luxuriant vegetation which covers 





hornless ruminantia, they are generally 
} Tovided with canine teeth, and, like the 
canine-toothed hornless camels, they have 
incisors above as well as below. Their 
kind of food requires great capacity of 
stomach and intestine, great chylopoi- 
etic viscera, and a large abdominal cavity, 
for it contains little nutritious matter 
in a given bulk of material, and that little 
requires to be elaborated by complex 
chemical processes, and large glandular 
organs. Their heavy carcass needs strong 
pillars of support,—not the feeble elastic 
limbs possessed by the nimble ruminan- 
tia, for their safety seldom depends upon 
their rapidity of flight, but on their mas- 
sive bulk and their weight. As the sca- 
pular arch of mammalia is not fixed, like 
the pelvic, to the sides of the vertebral 
column, the weighty trunk of the pachy- 
derma has its two anterior pillarsof support 
brought together as. nearly as possible 
under its axis, and not thrust asunder by 
the interposition of clavicles between 


the nakedness of the dry land affords end-| them and the median plane of the body. 
less materials for the development of ter- | It is not on the herbage alone of the plains 


restrial quadrupeds of gigantic size, but, 
like the huge inhabitants of the deep, they 
manifest an inferiority in the elaboration 
of the higher parts of their structure. 
Their organs of vegetative life are deve- 
loped at the expense of their organs of 
relation. This is not more apparent 
among the ruminating quadrupeds we 
were examining yesterday, than in the 
huge-bellied pachyderma, which are alike 
organised for vegetable food, but have not 
the stomach constructed for rumination. 
They are better provided with teeth than 
the ruminantia, and masticate their food 
before, not after, it has been once swal- 
lowed. By the greater strength of their 
extremities they are enabled to masticate 
their food while standing and while feed- 
ing. The ruminantia collect their food 
into the paunch while erect upon their 
slender legs, but they masticate it, or ru- 
minate, while reclining on the turf. 

The pachyderma, therefore, though sub- 
sisting on the same kind of vegetable mat- 
ter, need no power of rumination. They 


are almost destitute of horns, but, like the 
No. 550, 





and the valleys that the pachyderma feed, 
but on every kind of vegetable matter, 
and obtained from every variety of situa- 
tion ; hence the great variety of their 
forms and structures, compared with the 
uniformity we saw in the herbage-eating 
ruminating quadrupeds. Indeed their 
skeleton and other parts vary so much 
that they are grouped together rather by 
their negative non-ruminating character 
than by any positive traits of structure 
which are common to the whole. We 
thus find assembled together in this group 
all the solipeds or solidungulous quad- 
rupeds, the tapirs, the hogs, the conies, 
the hippopotami and rhinoceroses, and the 
gigantic proboscidian animals, the ele- 
phants and mastodons, besides many other 
quadrupeds whose race is now extinct. 
Indeed there is no subject of more interest 
to the geologist than the study of the os- 
teology of the pachyderma, from the in- 
numerable gigantic remains of mammoths 
and mastodons, contained in the alluvial 
formations of all continents, from the re- 
mains of huge rhinoceroses and hippopotami 
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spread over Europe, from the numerous 
paleotheria so characteristic of the era of 
the Paris formation, and from the 
anoplotheria, lophiodons, gigantic tapirs, 
and other interesting pachyderma, which 
have left their remains so abundantly in 
the newer formations. By these extinct 
forms, not only are the pachyderma 
brought closer to the ruminantia, but the 
apparently isolated existing genera, as the 

ephant, are surrounded with congeners, 
and the most dissimilar existing forms are 
made to pass more gradually into each 
other. The solidungulous quadrupeds, 
resting on a orsolidated union of two toes 
into one, have the two lateral toes of the 
feet very imperfectly developed, and not 
reaching the ground; but in the paleo- 
therium, the tapir, and the rhinoceros, 
these lateral toes extend with the middle 
toe to the ground. The paleotherium and 
the anoplotherium have the same remark- 
able forms of the molar teeth as the rhino- 
ceros and the hyrax; and the paleothe- 
riam is connected with the pecoris and the 


Fig. 








solipeds through the tapirs, by the inci- 
sors and canine teeth. 

From the skeletons of the ruminantia, 
the most natural transition is to those of 
the solidungulous quadrupeds, as the ze- 
bra, the quagga, the horse, and similar 
species, which rest on the point of a single 
toe in all the extremities. Look to the 
lengthened head and the long flexible neck 
of those animals, to reach the herbage of 
the plains, and their long muscular legs to 
outstrip the winds when they are pursued 
in their native wilds. They have no 
paunch to receive and soften the food to a 
pulp before it is masticated, but they grind 
it Standing, as they crop it from the turf, 
and prepare it at once for the alimentary 
canal; hence the great magnitude and 
length of their prismatic quadrangular 
molar teeth, and the extraordinary depth 
of their jaws to receive them, and to sup- 
ply them with the means of rapid growth, 
to compensate for the very quick con-~ 
sumption of their crowns, «They have six 
incisors (Fig. 86, /) above and bélow, with 
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grooved crowns in their young stata ca-! which it has in the human head, for in 
nine teeth (Fig. 86, 4)—in the male more | man the cranial cavity has its capacity to 
constant in the upper than in the lower) that of the face as four to one. For the 
jaw,—and six long prismatic molar teeth | reception and the nourishment of the six 
(Fig. 86, 4} on each side of each jaw, with | large incisor teeth above, you observe that 
square flat crowns, composed of alternate | in these solidungulous quadrapeds the in- 
convoluted layers of enamel and osseous | termaxillary bones (Fig. 86,a6; Fiy. 87, 
aubstance. The direction of these layers | 2 ») are large, long, and broad. The upper 
of enamel is chiefly longitudinal, as in the | jaw-bone (Fig. 86, dg) is also of great ex- 
jaws of the ruminantia, marking the late- | tent, and of great height. It possesses an 
ral motion of the lower jaw, and the free | extensive surface, for the attachment of 
lateral motion of its condyle on the flat} very long and jarge muscles to move the 
articular surface of the temporal bone. |lips and the nostrils. It presents an ex- 
Those crowns of the molar tecth necessa- | tensive bed for the long quadrangular mo- 
rily meet each other, to bruise the vegeta- | lar teeth, and the pulps that are econ- 
ble substance on which they feed. The!tained in this deep jaw, and which re- 
head of the solidungulous quadrepeds pre- | quire to grow very rapidly, from the quick 
sents the same Iengthened form, depend- | and powerful attrition to which they are 
ing on the same parts that we have seen | exposed in grinding their vegetable food. 
to lengthen the head in the ruminantia, | The jugal bone is of great length, passing 
This lengthened form cf the head is de- | forwards over a large part of the face, and, 
pendent upon the great development of | by extending backwards, below the orbit, 
the bones of the face, for the cranial cavity | it supports the very long zygomatic pro- 
( Fig. 86,s) is comparatively small, asin all | cess of the temporal bone, which here 
vegetable-eating quadrupeds. Its capa- | reaches the orbit, and the zygomatic pro- 
city is, to that of the face, about as one to | cess of the frontal bone, which extends 
four. It is the reverse of the proportion | downwards, uniting in these animals not 
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fnci- with the malar, but with the zygomatic The frontal sinuses are of great size, as 
he of the temporal bone, and forming also are the sphenoidal. 

antia, | a complete ring around the oxbit, as we The solidungulous q like most 

hau | see formed round the orbit in the rumi- of the ruminating animals, have a length- 

se fe. nantio. The orbits you observe completed ened form of the neck, with lengthened 

:milar in this camel, one of these ruminantia, by spinous processes of the dorsal vertebre ; 

single a circle of bone extending around, and and thus the solidungulous quadrupeds 


o the projecting remarkably, in a transverse differ from many of the other pachyderma, 
direction, thus giving an extension late- and are to be compared, in these respects, 









et rally to the orbits, and an extensive field as in many others, rather with the rumi- 
es to of vision to those timid and defenceless, nantia. They are unlike the ordinary 
rsneéd but watchfal quadrupeds. Close as the pachyderma, for in most of them the neck, 
e RO ; structure of the camel is, in the head, and for the length of the head, is remarkably 
dtoa & in most of the skeleton, except in the ex- short. Inthe solidungulous quadrupeds 
grind f tremities, to the solidungulous quadru- the neck is lengthened, and the transverse 
» turf, peds, you observe that it differs consider- and spinous processes of the cervical ver- 
ntary ably in what relates to the osseous parts tebre are very small, so that that there is 
» and surrounding the orbits. The frontal bone great extent of motion admitted in every 
ular in the solipeds (Fig. 87, d d) is of very direction of the neck, which compensates 
depth Fig. 87 great breadth and ex- for the limited extent of motion in the ex- 
. sup- , tent, extending thus tremities, and allows the neck and head to 
owth, greatly, by its breadth, be used as arms and hands for ordinary 
con- the distance existing purposes. 
we six between the two orbits, We observe in them the same carinated 
, With and removing the two and compressed form of the thorax which 
eyes to the most dis-' we see in ruminating animals. On ac- 
tant lateral points of! count of their comparative lightness and 
j the head. The parietal | the velocity of their motion, we perceive 
bones (fig. 87,6) are that the extremities are lengthened, 
remarkably small in this , slender, zig-zag in their articulations, and 
large head, and in their; the pelvis is attached: o! to the 
smallness they corre-| sacrum, so that there is« e elas- 
spond with the small ticity given by these articulations. 
development of the he-| As in the ruminantid, the solidwngulous 
res of the brain | animals have the seapula of a lengchened 
beneath them. Theoc-| _ and simple form, with very shortprocesses, 
cipital bone, of a very} and for the same reason. They have no 
thick cancellated struc- | clavicle, as 1 have mentioned; none of the 
for in ture (Fiy. 86, 25} Fig. pachyderma can have clavicles. The eigh- 
ity to 87, a), presents an ele-| teen pairs of ribs are narrow, and adapted 
or the vated transverse ridge, ior the attach- | for extensive respiration. The humerusand 
he six ment of the muscles, and the strong liga-| the femur are short bones, but especially 
eo that ments of the neck. ‘The ligaments ex-! the former, and the olecranon of the ulna 
he in- tend along the spinous processes, fromthe | is almost the only part of that boné de- 
ig. 87, occipital bone to the middle of the tail,| veloped. The most remarkable parts of 
upper giving support to the head, and elasticity | their extremities are the hands and feet, 
at Cx- to the whole back. The turbinated bones, | which extend downwards from a great 
ses an especially the superior (Fig. 86, f) on each | height, and terminate each in a single toe. 
ont of side, are of great length and size in the, We observe that the phalanges, three in 
ve the solidungulous quadrupeds; and the turbi-| number in each toe, of the anterior and 
an @x- nated portions of the ethmoid bone (Fig.! posterior extremities, are composed each 
? 1b- 86, 0) present an immense surface for the | | of two bones anchylosed together, so that 
. @on- organs of smell, The cribriform plate of | only one toe appears to touch the ground, 
‘h fe- the ethmoid bone presents a large and/ which is covered with a large undivided 
quick deep perforated cavity upon each ‘side of | |hoof, from which they are called soli- 
ev are the middle plate; and we find, in this, the | dunguda. The lateral rudimentary bones, 


» food. tubercle of the olfactory nerve, a part 0 | however, which are observed at the sides 
assing large in the lowest vertebrata, surrounded | of the canon-bone, indicate the rudiments 
e, and, with its cineritious substance, asin most of | of the inner and outer toes, which exist 
orbit, the ruminantia. The immense nasal bones | here only in a very imperfect state, as in 
(fig. 87,e e) here form a large portion of} many rnminantia. ‘The anchylosis seen 


; ore the face, and the large lachrymal bel the canon-bone of the ruminantia has 
ic pro- extend downwards between them and the; here proceeded downwards through the 
ctends malar bones; there is therefore no nasal | whole extent of the feet. 

als not process of the superior maxillary bones. | There is great dissimilarity in the forms 
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teeth, and in the general charac- 
the skeletons of the ordinary pachy- 
as the tapirs, the hyrax, the hippo- 
potami, and the rhinoceroses. The tapirs 
are almost isolated from all other existing 
forms of pachyderma, but from the im- 


mense number of bones closely allied to i 


those of this animal, which are found in a 
fossil state, it appears, like the elephant, to 
be a remnant of a great family of quad- 
rupeds now almost extinct. The general 
form of the body, and the living habits of 
the tapirs, are nearly allied to those of the 
hogs and the pecaries; and the general 
form of the skeleten, especially of the ex- 
tremities, resembles that of these more 
common species. But in the form of the 
head, and in the muscular long proboscis 
which it supports, it has no parallel. The 
head is porpoises large, and re- 
pay ae its elevation in the region of 
the frontal bones (Fig. 88, /), and the 
great vacant space between the nasal 
bones (Fig. 88, g) and the very short and 
broad intermaxillaries (Fig. 88, u). The 
occipital bone (Fig. 88, d) rises high upon 

p cranium, as in the babyrussa and the 
pecari, but is not{elevated into so acute 
@ transverse occipital ridge, because the 


Fig. 88 





nostrils here arésmore long, soft, and 
flexible, are not employed for dig- 
ging as inthe hog tribe, which reqaires in 
these animals mere muscular strength in 
the back part of the head and neck, and a 
more elevated occipital ridge. The tem- 
poral fossa is large, and the two parietal 
bones (Fig. 88, i) have thence a com- 
pressed form approaching to their cha- 
racter in carnivorous animals, from the 
resistance which the teeth have to over- 
come and the consequent magnitude of the 


temporal muscles, _ The ; peculiar 
feature in the face.of especially 
in the Indian species (Fig, 83), is the 


short, broad, based, tapering, hea: t-shaped 
nasal bones (Fig. 88, y), articulated by a 
very short nasal suture to the frontal 
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bones, and projecting straight forwards 
from the frontal bones, so as, to support 
and protect the upper part of the base of 
the proboscis. The lachrymal (Fig, 88, 


canine teeth, present both above and belew, 
are very small, especially in the upper 
jaws (Fig. 88, ¢); there are six incisors 
above, and the same number below. There 
is a considerable vacant space between the 
canine and the molar teeth, which, are 
seven on each side above, and six on each 
side of the lower jaw. The molar teeth 
of the tapirs are remarkable for their 
transverse, sharp, wedge-shaped ridges in 
their young or unworn state. 
The limited motion and the strength of 
the neck are seen in the magnitude of all 
the processes transverse and spi of 
the cervical vertebra, and the whole of 
the dorsal and lumbar vertebra have long 
spinous processes terminating in rounded 
tubercles. The sacrum is long, consisting 
of about seven vertebra, and the sacro- 
iliac articulation is very oblique. The 
| thorax is very narrow and carinated in 
| front, and the elements of the sternum are 
| much compressed laterally, and give a re- 
| markably curved form to the breast of the 
| living animals by their suddenly arching 
| upwards to the neck. The scapule have 
la rounded vertebral margin, and their 
spinous process is suddenly curved back- 
, wards at its middle. The ulna and the 
|fibula are developed throughout their 
| whole extent, but admit of no pronation 
| or supination in either, extremity. There 
/are four toes on the anterior and three 
on the posterior extremities, with lange 
| terminal p of a crescentic form, 
| and much extended transversely, like the 
| terminal phalanges of the rhinoceros, or 
‘a miniature of the large terminal phalanx 
of the solidungula. 

The frontal sinuses are in the bayrusse 
and the hog tribe enormously, developed, 
and the cells, in fact, separate the outer 
from the inner tables of the skull over the 
upper and greater part of the head. We 
see in, those animals, in a lesser extent, 
what is so extensive and remarkable in the 
skull of the elephant—the cancellated 
structure or the diploe of the anchylosed 
cranial bones covering the brain. The 
anterior part of the cartilagimous septum 
of the nostrils is ossified, and you observe 
in this hog, presenting the means of sup- 
porting the dense callous extremity of the 
nose so useful in digging. We find that 
in like manner the septum of the nostrils 
of the fossil rhinoceros is ossified as far 
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back as the ro pe Re must have 
given’a firm’ po in that 
extiet ‘atiimal to the cree beens 
at a distance asunder, because it had the 
head ‘miuch more lengthened than the ex- 
isting rhinoceros. It had the means there 
of strongly ing the anterior horn 
with ‘its arch, which was placed above the 
nasal bones. In the existing rhinoceros, 
in all the known species of the genus, the 
—_ is of a cartilaginous texture. 

€ observe again, that in these skele- 
tons of ‘the hogs, the neck is short 
and strong for digging, the spinous pro- 
cesses of considerable length; the spinous 
processes of the dorsal vertebre much 
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babyrusse and the phacocherus, or Zthio- 
pian hog, are probably also related more 
to their prehensile uses than to their di- 
viding the food, or their defending the ani- 
mals from danger; t serve to hook and 
tear up the brush wood and plants by the 
roots, and may defend the face and eyes 
from the thorns. The molar teeth of this 
Ethiopian hog consists of cylinders of 
enamel filled with osseous substance, and 
united together externally by a crusta pe- 
trosa, as in the teeth of the capybara and 
the elephant, and they advance from be- 
hind forward in the jaws as in these ani- 
mals. In the babyrusse the superior ca~- 
nine teeth grow directly outwards from 






lengthened, and of considerable strength | their sockets as other teeth, but the al- 
for the support and motion of the heavy | veolar portions of the jaw which contains 
and powerful head. The neck requires|them are bent upwards themselves, as if 
here to be short, and the spinous processes | by the contact and pressure of the inferior 
of the dorsal vertebre require to be strong, | canines from a very early period. 

not merely on account of the weight of| The massive skeleton of the ponderous 
the head, but on account of the resistance | hippopotamus is constructed for a semi- 


the animal has to overcome in obtaining 
its food, m digging the ground, in search- 
ing for roots, and for similar purposes. 
In these animals you see a large portion 





aquatic life. Feeding on the succulent 
plants and roots which cover the maddy 
banks, or the bottom of the great rivers of 
Africa, this animal is organised to con- 


of the trunk covered by ribs, which pre-|sume and to digest great quantities of 


sent, by their considerable 
transversely, a large thoracic cavity. The 
pelvis is directed more obliquely down- 
wards from the sides of the sacrum in 
these heavy-trunked animals, than we 
saw it in the light and nimble deers and 
antelopes. In place of the lengthened 
narrow form of the scapula and the small! 
spinous process we saw in ruminantia and 
solidungula, we observe that it is much 
broader, and the spinous process is of 
great size and of a curved form, bending 
backwards, so as to give an extensive sur- 
face for muscular attachments, and a se- 
cure position to the infre-spinati muscles. 

The anterior and the posterior extremi- 
ties are the parts of the skeleton which, in 
these ordinary pachyderma, differ most 
from those of the ruminating quadrupeds, 
especially in the great development of the 
outer and the inner toes, so that four toes 
at least here generally reach the ground. 
The metacarpal and the metatarsal bones 
are much shortened, and present a very 
different appearance from the correspond- 
ing lengthened canon-bones of ruminating 
quadrapeds. The ‘radius and ulna, the 
tibia and the fibula, are developed through- 
out their whole length, and admit of as 
little motion as in the tapirs. The feet 
are shortened and strengthened in the 
hog tribe, both to give a stronger support 
to their trank, and to assist them in dig- 
ging for the succulent roots of plants. 
The great development and the singular 
direction taken by the canine tecth in 
most of these animals, especially in the 


expansion | 


lseem like a load to a 





vegetable matter, to wade or to walk on 
the land or in the water, and to resist the 
force of the current by its ponderous bulk, 
by its smooth, dense, and naked surface, 
and by its muscular strength. . Its teeth 
are like a harrow to tear up and wash the 
roots, and its capacious stomach is divided 
almost like that of a ruminating quad- 
ruped. Its massive pa mo gt 







tom, while the 1 rolls I 

Its huge and | heady heaviest 
at its distal extremity, could not ‘hang 
suspended from so long @ neck, were its 


Fig. 89 
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weight not supported during half the ani- 
wae ti the dense element where it 
seeks its food. Its enormous teeth radiate in 
confusion from the. end of this expanded 
muzzle, to grasp at once whole bushes for 
the maintenance of so large a carcase. 
See diminutive is the cranial cavity 
of this animal compared with the magni- 
tude of its face, Feeble in intellect as 
other herbivorous quadrupeds, and pon- 
derous in bulk, it has the muscular force 
and the ferocity of one of the carnivora. 
The incisor and canine teeth, which you 
observe (ig.89, on) in this specimen, are 
placed so irregularly in the intermaxillary 
bones, and in the anterior part of the upper 
and lower jaws, althous;h apparently ar- 
ranged without any regard to symmetry or 
to beauty, yet when we perceive the uses to 
which they are applied, we discover here, 
as in every similar piece of structure, that 
there is a beauty in the apparent deform- 
ity. There is the beauty of adaptation. 
It is a beauty at the perception of which 
we atrive only by study and by observa- 
tion, and which does not at once strike 
the eye like those impressions which we 
receive from colours or from graceful pro- 
portions. These teeth are instruments of 
extraordinary density and strength, by 
which the branches and roots of plants 
are seized in large quantities, torn from 
their attachments, and which are thus 
held exposed, as in a sieve, until the 
are washed from all the earth and mud 
which may chance to cover them. No 
osition of the teeth could, therefore, 
be bétter adapted for this purpose than 
just this eter eous and confused ar- 
rangement which we see in the head of the 
hippopotamus, The four inferior straight 
iticisors project almost right out from the 
lower jaw, while the four curved superior 
incisors have different degrees of obliquity 
downwards, as you see from these very 
large, though short, intermaxillary bones 
(Fig. 89, 4)... The. two superior canine 
teeth are very short, straight, and directed 
forwards; those of the lower jaw are of 
great léngth, deeply grooved longitudi- 
nally, sharpened by an oblique attrition 
against'the upper, and curved upwards and 
outwards. These canine teeth grow very ra- 
pidly, and are, consequently, of great length 
within their alveoli, from their rapidly 
wearing by rubbing one on the’other. ‘They 
are sharp eutting instruments, kept sharp 
by the constant attrition of one on the 
other, so that they serve to cut the tough 
parts of the plants, such parts as require 
to be cut, while the incisor teeth serve 
as instruments for tearing the branches 
and roots entire from their fixed situations. 
The molar teeth (Fig. 89, 2), seven above 
and six below, present elevated conical 


tubercles on their broad crowns. Those 
tubercles mect each other, but are not 
much worn down. They are obviously 
not employed in that continued and 
; powertul attrition which we see the molar 
| teeth of ruminating quadrupeds subjected 
,to, nor for that kind of grinding agtion 
| which we see in the solidungulous pachy- 
jderma; but these broad mammillated 
crowns, which we see in the molar teeth 
| of the hippopotamus, are the hest adapted 
for the compression and bruising which 
the succulent plants require that those 
animals use for food. 

No ivory in commerce equals in value 
that of the canine teeth of the hippopota- 
mus, from the density and compactness of 
its texture, the beautiful white colour 
which it possesses, and for the length of 
time during which it preserves this colour. 
Like most other teeth presenting a curved 
form, we find that the inner or concave 
surface is almost destitute of enamel, and 
upon carrying a sharp instrument round 
the surface of the tooth, you can know, 
by attention to the feeling of resistance 
or of yielding you obtain through the 
hand, when you have come upon the dense, 
resisting, enamelled surface, and when 
you have left the enamelled surface to 
come upon the softer, yielding, osseous 
substance. The sharp instrument slides, 
|as over polished glass, when upon the en- 


Y amelled parts of all such teeth, but when 


| you come to the osseous part you find it 

scratch a little that softer texture, and no 
longer slide smoothly over the unyielding 
surface. 


The face of the hippopotamus is enor- 
mously developed, from the orbits to the 
end of the muzzle. This development 
you observe to depend chiefly on the ex- 
panded and thick imtermaxillary bones 
(Fig. 89, &), the great length and magni- 
tude of the upper jaw-bones, which are 
remarkably compressed and narrow im 
'the middle; the great magnitude and ex- 
| tension forwards of the malar bones ( Fiy. 
89, e). Alwwost the whole of the lachrymal 
| bone (Fig. 89, i) is here brought out from 
| the orbit to form a part of the lengthened 
face, the orbits being remarkably small. 
The nasal bones (Fig. 89, 4) are of great 
extent, and at their upper part expand to 
a considerable breadth. The frontal bones 
( Fig. 89, 7) are extended transversely to a 
great distance, and are remarkably ele- 
vated at their lateral parts (Fig. 89, 7), to 
give rise to the peculiar prowinence and 
elevation of the orbits in this animal. 
The parietal bones (Fig. 89, c) are remark- 
ably small, compressed, arched, anchy- 
losed, and enelosing a very small cranial 





cavity for so large a head and so huge a 
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carcase. The occipital bone ( Fig. 89, @ 6) | pula is large, broad, massive in its form, 
rises i u and pre- with an elevated recurved spine, and with 


sents an elevated transverse ridge for the prominent coracoid and acromion pro- 
attachment of the powerful muscles of the cesses. The extremities are so short that 


neck, which support and move so large a 
head. 


The magnitude of the malar bone (Fig. 
$9, ¢} which we here see in the hippopo- 
tamns, and which we have seen already 
so remarkable in the herbivorous cetacea 
Fig. 79, #), when contrasted with the 
Wlowing cetacea (Fig. 76, i), indicates the 
vigorous muscles of mastication—the mas- 
seter muscles—passing from it to the 
enormous lower jaw of all these animals. 
It ison account of their tough vegetable 
food that we observe the malar bone so 
much developed in this animal, and so 
singular a di ce in this bone between 
the herbivorous and the blowing cetacea. 
There is a large and wide space here for 
the temporal rouscles, and a great surface 
below on the expanded and arched angle 
of the lower jaw (Fig. 89, m), for the at- 
tachment and protection of the tenporal 


and the masseter muscles, and the ex-| 


panded form of the jaws both above and 
below affords ample space for the large 
prominent lips of the hippopotamus. The 
condyle of the lower jaw and the glenoid 
cavity are directed transversely, and the 
coroncid process is very short. 


The great length and magnitude of the 
spinous and transverse processes of the 


the long trunk of the animal almost 
{touches the ground. The humerus and 
the femur are proportionally lengthened 
and strong bones, and compose a great 
part of the extremities, as in many other 
massive forms of the skeleton, where the 
hands and feet are generally short and 
truncated, in order to sustain more safely 
the weight of the heavy body when the 
animal is on tiptoe in progressive motion. 
In the extremities of the hippopotamus 
there are both strength of bones and ex- 
| tent of motion. The radius and the ulna 
are remarkable for their shortness and 
thickness, especially the radius; and the 
olecranon is very massive and limited in 
lextent. The cight bones of the carpus 
are disposed in two rows, and the four di- 
verging fingers of the hand have the 
metacarpal bones rather longer than the 
whole three phalanges of each finger. 
The termina? phalanx of each finger and 
| toe is here only a small rough bone, with- 
out any of the lateral extension which is 
so remarkable in the rhinoceros and the 
|tapir. The tibia and the fibula are wide 
j apart, and the fibula is remarkably slen- 
der. The fect, like the hands, possess great 
strength and flexibility, the tarsus is pro- 
portionally long, and the calcaneum pro- 
jects far backwards. The proportion of 


cervical vertebrae show the strength and /the metatarsal bones to the whole three 
immobility ef the neck, and a suitable! phalanges of each of the four toes is the 
provision forthe great weight of the head. | same as in the corresponding bones of the 
The vertebve are massive in their form|hands. The short, flat, elastic, and trun- 
throughout the whole column, and the/ cated feet of the hippopotamus, like the 
sacrum contains more vertebre than in| club feet of the elephant, have the best 
almost any other mammalia. The spinous | form for walking on a soft surface, or for 
processes of the dorsal vertebra are of being easily withdrawn from the mud 


great length and strength, and they ter- 
minate in large tubercles; these processes 
continue large and strong along the lum- 
har amd the sacral vertebre. From the 
magnitude and extent of the ribs the 
whole trank seems shielded in solid bone, 
and where thoy terminate, the transverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebre exiend 
laterally to a great distance. The peivis 
is of anusual length, and attached ob- 
liqnely to the column, the weight of the 
hody being greatiy relieved from the legs 
hy the density of the element im which it 
sa much resides. ‘The rounded iliac bones 
expand suddenly outwards, or laterally, 
tvom the sacro-iliac articulation, and the 
tuberosities of the ischia are extended and 
curved upwards. The nemerous verte- 
bre composing the sacrum correspond 
with the great leagth and obliquity of 
the pelvis, protecting it behind or abeve, 


| while wading in quest of food. 





Prorosep Genus “ Terracactevon.” — Dr. 
Isaac Hays, of Phiiadelphia, has just published, ia 
the Transactions of Ue Agnerican Philosophical Se- 
ciety, an elaborate memoir ou the fossil bones of the 
mastullon and tetracaunlodon The late Professor 
Codman, @ short tune before his death, farnished a 


| deseription of some fossil bones, which, from the 


presence of tusks in the lower jaw, he proposed to 
make the type of a new genus, nader the title of 
“tetracanloden.” Some naturalists, however, sug- 
gested that these lower tusks were merely the mili- 
teeth of the young mastedon, which fall out as the 
animal grows older, Dr. Hays has made a careful 
cXamination and eomparison of all the specimens 
which have been as yet coliceted, with a view to re- 
fute this opinion. We have had am oppeortanity of 
examiaing the fine collectou of casts belonging to 
the American Philosophical Society, and feel con- 
vineed of the Correctuess of the opiniva contirmed by 
Dr. Hays. At any pate the osly question that now 
remains to be selved, before the genus (efracau/adon 
is admitted, is that original.y siggested by Mr. Titian 
Peale, that the lower Wats wy be a mere sexnal 
ditlercuce. Unfortunately , no means exiet of decid- 
img this poiut.—Aaltimore Aidical Journal, Octo 
ber, ists. 





throughout its whole extent. The sca- 
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taught them ; and I f to 

posellece that they were enable 10 teach 
those things by means 

y shene telete = meldead Gvtens 

ample and labours of Mr. Huwrer, who 


It must, therefore, be interesting te you 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


. LECTURES 
TELOSTRATED BY THE 


HUNTERIAN PREPARATIONS 


IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS, LONDON. 


Delivered at the College in 1833, by 
SIR CHARLES BELL, K.G.H., F.R.S. 
LECTURE IV. 
Bons.— The proof it affords of continual 


to know that Mr. Houwrer not onby:has 
done so much in furnishing you with the 
principles of your seience, but that he was 
‘the very principal person who gave-a 
icharacter to England for possessing a 
| knowledge of the art of anatomy. There 
‘is nothing more remarkable than the 
| beauty of these preparations, and although 


|we might be desirous to have some of 





Change in the Animal Frame. — Its tom renewed, yet you will be pleased to 
Growth ; Vascularity; Sensibility; Per) think that those we et donkey tees 
manency of Shape; Morbid Increase; the hands of Mr. Hunter himself. 
Reproduction; and Liability to, and | My first object now will be to make 
some Effects of, Disease. jmanifest to you the vascularity of the 
Iv the three lectures of this course | bones; and we must here do justice to 
which I have already delivered, 1 endea- another great physiologist, Hatter. We 
voured to explain the comparative ana- understand from these preparations, that 
tomy of the skeleton of animals, and you before the bone is completed, there is a 
will now, I trust, conccive it natural that, | substance formed, of cartilage, to support 
following ‘that example, we should look | the texture of the frame, and to 
more particularly at the human skeleton. | such action as belongs to the embryo of 


One cannot but be surprised to find, 
that the parts which seem so solid, so per- 


which | conceived would be the most 

- — brought ‘you to another 
division preparations in the gallery 
—preparations which exhibit the mode of 


the fetus; but presently bone is te be 
secreted, and then a curious appearance 
is presented. Bone presents several dif- 
ferent zones, as Haver describes them. 
When bone is deposited, the phosphate of 
lime being opaque, produces an ity, 
where it is perfectly secreted; here 
you have a proof—which these 
tions also give you—that it is in the cen- 
tre of the shaft of the bone that ossifica- 


y' 
beyond that, where the cartilage 
changed, it remains transparent. 


have thought it i for H 
rightly to describe zones as existing 
bone. All the i 
to show that bone is original 
gether formed from the centre 

The next series of shows 
the manner in which the epiphysis or 
extremity of the bone is formed differ- 
ently from the shaft ; for in order to com- 
plete the bone, in which ossification is 


-| proceeding from the centre to the extre- 


mity, another point of ossification begins at 
the extremity itself, From the periosteum, 
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serve, the little streak of blood points to- 
wards the small portion of cartilage ; that 
is absorbed, and if you take a probe and 
touch it, you feel a little portion of bone ; 
and if it be finely injected, the minute 
portion of bone is exhibited in a speck. 
Now it is not at one speck merely that 
this takes place, but the ossification in- 
creases, and creates such an osseous nu- 
cleus as forms the epiphysis of a bone,— 
producing a distinct portion of bone, cu- 
riously calculated to perfect the extremity, 
for the obvious purpose of adapting the 
extremity to its articulation. Perhaps 
such a bone could not otherwise be per- 
fected. 

As I am addressing you as physiologists 
rather than as surgeons, | cannot but remind 
you, that there is such a thing asa dia- 
stasis, a separation of the benes—where 
there is no fractare—and that in children 
and lads up to 14 years of age, you have a 


sort of fracture without crepitus,—a thing 
exceedingly difficult to comprehend ; it 
wants the character of a fracture—cre- 
pitus.. It consists of the separation of 
these distinct nuclei; it is a separation of | bone. 
the cartilage, without, of course, a rupture bility. 


of bone. - The child in the nurse’s arms is 
fretful and feverish ; it throws itself back 
while she it to her bosom, and nips 
off the end the thigh bone. Several 
nee of the kind have occurred, and 

oceurs not only from acci- 
ae from disease, tor disease some 
times begins at the epiphysis of a bone 
rather than in the centre, and sometimes 
in the diaphysis instead of the epiphysis, 
as in necrosis, 

The next thing to be exhibited in these 
preparations,—and Mr, Hunter would 
here himself point out its importance,—is 
their vascularity. You remember that the 
vascularity is proportioned to the cavity 
of the bene, and that it changes with the 
increase, changes with the injury, of other 
parts. Observe the very singular effect 
of this change—a change in the sensibility 
of the part. As surgeons, it is particularly 
necessary that you shouid recollect this, 
because you may employ a perfectly cor- 
rect and legitimate mode of reasoning, 
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- bein error. A certain 

wien the bone tin 
a state and is insensible. But if 
you mniscalculetd dhe ceiiieler eae 
and the bone is . an inflammatory con- 
dition and highly se you 
the patient by t renee Fy mite 
| Phine, for example, may be employed with 
propriety in one case, the bone not being 
inflamed, while even if a ~ light upon 
it, when it is in a state of inflammation, 
a shivering is produced 
whole body. You may conceive what will 
be the result of operating during such a 
condition of the parts. Unfortunately | 
have seen and known the effect to be a 
loss of life,—the consequence of this mis- 
calculation, or, rather, in consequence of 
leaving the one circumstance I have named 
out of the calculation. 

Even if I had an opportunity of handing 
round the preparations, which, however, 
I have not, | am afraid I could not demon- 
strate the next fact, that nerves enter into 
the structure of bone; but we have the 
very best authority in the profession for 
saying that nerves do enter the bone, and 
those who deny it are under the recessity 
of forming some strange hypothesis, by 
which they may explain the existence of 
sensibility beyond the nerve. Some in- 
definite sort of term is used,—1I know not 
well how to express it. Some property or 
power is said to exist, by which the sensi- - 
bility of a nerve is extended beyond the 
point to which the nerve itself is stretched. 
But there is no necessity for suelx. an hy- 
pothesis, because, with the arteries and 
——- which enter the foramen of a 
, you have a nerve,and find sensi- 


This is a subject of very great interest. 
| know of no series of phenomena that de- 
serves more attention than the sensibility 
of bone, the sensibility of joints, the sensi- 
bility of parts around the bones-~around 
ry rt at In short it is so impartent to 
the physiologist, that I cannot omit dwell- 
ing on it. To comprehend the circum- 
stances, you must regard the whole phe- 
nomena of sensibility. For what 
does sensibility exist? Sufferimg pain your- 
selves, you can form an estimate of its 
un ce as a safeguard to the body. 
You find that the law of cutaneous sensi- 
bility prevails at the surface of the body— 
sensibility of the surfkee to whatever 
threatens to injure the body, or does 
really injure it. But the most remark- 
able thing of all is, that when you have 
contemplated this sensibility of the sur- 
face, which is a means of protecting the 
delicate texture of the frame more per- 
fectly than if it were covered witha three- 
fold coating of brass, there still remains a 
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question as to how fap the within 
agar this sensibility. + nO qua- 
of the exists as a superiluity 5 


is wanting. What thea would be our con- 
dition, were we insensible to external im- 
pressions? I am sure there is not one of 
us in practice, not one who attends, or 
has attended a hospital, but has an answer 
to the question immediately ready,—an 
answer deducible, for instance, from the 
condition of a paralytic person. How 
much care does it require, on the part of 
the nurses ani assistants, to prevent para- 
lytic parts from becoming inflamed, and 
sluughing, without the knowledge of the 
patient! What is the difference between 
the man afflicted with paralysis, and your 
own gondition? The slightest irritation 
or pressure causes you to shift your pos- 
ture, so as to allow to every part its due 
circulation ; but if a man be brought into 
the hospital, and laid on as soit a bed as 
possible, you find that if his position be 
not repeatedly changed, the hip will,— 
notwithstanding all the attention, and the 
most affectionate care, that those who are 
present can bestew on him—the hip will 


illustration of it—having the whole of his 
fingers so nearly cut off, that they 
hung by the great flexor tendon. 
under Dr. HuntT#a’s direction, placed 
a cord ia a direction parallel to the ten- 
The Doctor then looked at the pa- 
tient, desired him to attend, and cet across 
the tendon, Onasking the patient what 
he had cut, the man replied, “ The cord 
to be sure,”—so imsensible was he to the 
cutting of the tendon. It may be that 
you are all very familiar with the circum- 
stance, but | conceive it to be of import- 
ance to bring back to your minds a re- 
collection as to the person by whem it 
was ascertained. You may arrive by va- 
rious iaeans at the same conclusion, 
though the conclusion may be wrong; 
for if it happen that, in repeating the ex- 
periment, you use a pair of scissors in- 
stead of a knife, and the scissors are 
blunt, you will canse great pain. Dr. 
tiunrer employed a knife with a sharp 
edge, and no pain was oceasioned ; but on 
bruising the tendon, great pain wid be 
produced. This gives great interest to 
the experiment. Pain ot the body is not 
intended as a punishment, but as a safe- 
guard, 
You next inquire what extent of sen- 


hecome inflamed, and, after lying a little) sibility belongs to internal parts, You 
longer on it, the parts will become dead,|can readily conceive that the force and 
Sloughing in the hips, sloughing in the | muscular energies of the body need to be 
heels, is a necessary consequence of para- | restrained, —that there must be some 
lysis, from their want of sensibility. Can/ means of intimating what degree of ex- 
there be a better proof that the sensi-/ertion it will bear, what depth, for in- 
bility which gives us pain is the wisest|stance, you can drop, or what sort of a 
and happiest provision, against injury of|leap you can take. Hi there be no exter- 
the body that could be devised? You find | nal guard against injury to internal parts, 
the poor paralytic man sometimes brought | there is no check to the exertion of the 
into the hospital with his knees burned to | body. Now the sensibility ef bone is par- 
the bone, because, from the insonsibility | tial, not in degree only, but in sind; for 
of his skin, he has allowed bismself to sit | there is a kind of sensibility belonging to 
close to the fire. Indeed, this is alsaost | j all parts, whether the common imtegu- 
a daily occurrence, and theyelore 4 adduce | ment. of the body, or the surface of the 
it in proof that the sensibility of the body eye, or the bone, or the periosteum. These 
ig its best possible safeguard against harm. | facts indicate the mode in which we should 
Now, reflecting on the sensibility of the | pursue our investigation, The bone is in- 
soft parts of the bordy, we come more ap- | sensible to.cutting, aad insensible to prick- 
propriately to the subject of the sensi-|ing, but it is not insensible to shocks. It 
bility of bone, But on this we must not) is imsensible in the degree, for sensibility 
hastily decide. A surgeon will say, that | in that respect would be superfinous, as 
the bone may be cut without pain; that a} no direct injury can affect it, without first 
tendon may be eut without pain; that the /alarming the surface. It is not insen- 
periosteum may be cut without pain, If sible, however, to that which will reach it 
you are justified in activg upoa this in- | without passing through the surlace,—to 
formation, to whom are you indehied for! shocks or bruises, or the violence of our 
the establishment ef the fact? To Dr. exertions. Indeed, I do not know any- 
Wa. Huntsa; for it was under his ob-! thing more curious than the manner in 
servation, that the curious experiment which instinct here coimes to our aid. A 
was made of cutting a tendon, You re-| child learns not by experience, for it has 
inember the circumstance of a man—aud| fears and terrors before it has experience. 
it behoves one to recollect the fact as| i donot present youwith that demonstra- 
connected with these propaxations, for I} | tio which strikes every man-—the fear of 
have no doubt they were wade as an death ; but ask an old and experieneed 
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nurse what is the condition of an infant as | 
she comes (lown-stairs,and itscontrary con- 
dition as she goes up, or allowsthe child to 
fall a little, and then raises it again, and you 

will learn, that the instant inopression in 

the child in the descent is that of terror,— 

terror of falling. The child in going down 

stairs will struggle end be alarmed, but it 

will be perfectly placid when being car- 

ried up. Try the experiment yourselves, 

and you will be convinced of the fact. As 

it rises, there will be evident a perfect 

condition of quiet and rest ; as it descends 

there will be a struggle,—as if it were en- 

deavouring to recover itself, and that, too, 

long before it experiences injury of any 

kind. 

The next experiments, the results of 
which are displayed in the gallery, are 
very interesting indeed, and 1 need not 
hint to you, Mr. President, that, interest- 
ing as it is for us to have the very prepa- 
rations which were put up by the hands 
of Joun Hunrer, there are some of them 
whieh require to be renewed. For exar- 
ple, those in whieh the demonstration of a 
fact depends upon the existence of colour, 
and where that colour is a vegetable co- 
lour. 1 allude tothe preparations exhibit- 
ing the effect of madder which has been 
taken internally. After feeding an ani- 
mal with madder, the bones are foand to 
he tinged. This discovery was a great 
instrument in the hands of Hunrer. 
These preparations show that, in feeding 
a young animal on madder, the madder is 
increasingly deposited in the bone—that 
ifthe bone be secreted at the time that 
the animal is being so fed, the tinge is 
very deep. But not only is the bone which 
is formed during the period the animal is 
feeding im this manner tinged, but the old 
bone is tinged. Yet there is such a dif- 
ference between the tinge of the old bone, 
and of that portion which is being depo- 
sited at the moment, that it is possible to | 
exhibit the series of strata, as it were, of, 
the old bone, and the succession of the! 
new bone, merely by intermitting the 
feeding on madder. Feed the animal on 
madder for a fortnight, then discontinue 
it for a fortnight, and then resume it 
again, and you will find a succession of 
layers deposited im the hone. 

As to the mode in which madder stains 
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which you desire to stain it. A third ma- 
terial, called a “ mordant,” is therefore 
used, becanse it has an attraction both for 
the cloth and the colour. Let us conceive, 
then, that the phosphate of lime is a mor- 
dant, which attracts the colouring matter, 
and is itself attracted by the membranes 
and cartilage of bone, and thus the colour- 
ing matter is united with the bone.’ 

Iam bound to believe that all this is 
very familiar to you, and yet we must 
consider what was the object of the ex- 
periment, and the preparations relating 
thereto. What do they imply? Why, the 
very circumstance with which I started — 
that the bone affords proof of that which 
you would suppose to be universal in the 
body,—alternate deposition and absorp- 
tion; for, although we have been told 
many a long day since, that the body is 
continually changing, yet here and here 
only have we the proof of it; and the most 
remarkable part of the circumstance is, 
that the proof of what has been always 
supposed, is demonstrable only in the most 
solid texture of the body. It would be im- 
possible, however, to suppose otherwise 
than that the body is perpetually under- 
going changes. See the necessity of tk- 
ing food,—the necessity of excretion,—the 
conclasion from which must be, that the 
parts of the body are continually changing. 
But for what period? Why, indefinitely. 
Some have a notion that the process exists 
for a certain time only; some say that 
every seven years changes the materials 
of the body; but by these preparations 
we clearly sce that there is a continual 
absorption, a conéinual deposition, and 
that the material of the body is never, as 
it were, at rest. But the object. What 
can be the object of the change? The ob- 
ject is this,—that the animal body, in- 
stead of being a mere machiue, should 
have the capacity of correcting and 
amending itself. And here f assure you, 
that though I speak with every possible 
regard for Mr. Hunrmr’s opinion, I can- 
not fall into his idea that injury stimulates 
to a certain action,—for example, that a 
broken bone feels the necessity of a new 
action, aud that that new action re-unites 
the bone. It rather appears to me that 


;nature is thus continually reacting, and 


continually renewing, in order not only to 


the bone, the prevailing idea is this:—| repel disease, but to amend the injurics to 
The vegetable-colourizng matter being in, which the body is subject, and that, in 
the blood at the moment at which the! fact, the knitting together of the broken 
phosphate of lime is secreted, the phos-j| bone is not a new action set up under the 
phate attracts the colouring matter, whieh | stimulus of the condition described, but a 
is thus deposited in the bone, and in} continuation of that operation which is 
the membranes and cartilages. By way going on during every instant of our 
of illustration, take an example from a lives. 

piece of cloth that is to be dyed. The} The next point, as a natural reflection 
cloth will not receive the coluar With arising out of the consideration of this 


¥ 
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sul is — What preserves the bone 
int its’ p’ ?—for 
contin , what is’ 
manent? If the material of the bone be 
sean be cola: Whar Ws portnibecat? 
e ging, is t? 
The subject is an extremely dificult one, 
and after regarding it in every light, and 
at every opportunity, I can come to no 
other conclusion than this,—that the bone 
is permanent, and that the life is the law 
upon which the production rests. If, then, 
the law be nent, and the material 
frame is always changing, and always 
forming, what is old ? The idea which 
generally prevails is, that old age is a de- 
cay of the material, and theorists go so 
far in this explanation as to compere it 
with the decay of a building, or the dila- 
pidation and ruin of a tower. One im- 





law has ensued, to which there was no 
limit, but which went on until the limb, 
or life itself, is destroyed. 
Now, perhaps, the best ple we 
have of this is in the condition, so fa- 


not, as, care 9 
surgeon, we sh imagine, the mere 
death of a bone, nor is it exfoliation. Ex- 
foliation is a totally different thing. You 
know well, that when any material not 
possessed of life exists in the living body, 
the system is excited by it and inflamma- 
tion occurs around the object. You know, 
also, that any part of a natural body be- 
coming dead, acts as a foreign body, and 
becomes a source of irritation to the 
frame. Now, if a piece of cartilage ap- 


|pended to a bone dies, it is a source of 


irritation to the neighbouring portion 


portant’ fact which these preparations an- | which is alive ; that portion inflames, and 
nounce ‘is, that animal material has no | absorption takes place ; the dead part se- 


old ‘age. Por instance, you see that old 
age, so far as regards the oy of 
death, may be arrived at by a fly in the 


|parates and is exfoliated, coming off in 


leaves. Take an example from the skull. 


| If an abscess be formed in that part, if an 


course of a few hours of a summer's eve-| injury take place, the diploe within is 
ning. Man lives to threescore years and | affected; inflammation, absorption, and 


ten. There is, then, some law by which 
materials are destined to be shaped during 
successions of time i in infancy, in 
puberty, in the period of the development 
of man’s condition, and in old age; and all 
this time, if there be truth in the facts as- 
serted by these preparations, it is not the 
material which grows old. The material is 
fashioned according to a certain character, 
which not only indicates the individual 
station of an animal, but the stages and 
condition of animal fife, 

Let u# pursue this subject according to 
the instances before us. If the bone be 
subject ‘to this law, by which it can ring 
its changes bat retain its character, shape, 
and form; how comes it that in other in- 
stances it will assume the form of an im- 
mense’ mass? Now I know that Mr. 
Honrer held the opinion, and often ex- 
pressed it, that amid all other changes a 
bone might change its shape and form ; 
but at one period he had a notion that the 
same mass of specific matter would be 
always found. That he could not justly 
retain that opinion is quite clear, from 
such a specimen as one that is now on 
the table, wherein the phosphate of lime 
has not only acquired an extraordinary 
shape, but has increased in an inordinate 
degree. What is the cause of this? A 
morbid condition of the natural law of 
action has taken place, and instead oi 
the natural law, which would have kept 
it im a proper shape ‘and condition with 
a dae quantity of phosphate of lime or 
hardening matter in it, a morbid condition, 
an abrogation, as it Were, of the natural 









‘ulceration, take place, and at last the por- 
| tion hecomes a leaf in the exfoliated part. 
| But it does not always come off in that 


form. The end of a bone may exfoliate 
in our leg, become dead, separate, and be 
removed from the living part in contact 
with it. That is exfoliation; necrosis is 
another circumstance. 

Observe, how often we have to go back 
to our old authorities. Who taught us 
the facts respecting necrosis? It was 
Dr. Wirtiam Henter. The first case of 
necrosis on record is contained in the 
Medical Observations and Inquiries, and 
was communicated by Dr. Wiitiam 
Hunter. A boy, after receiving a blow, 
had inflammation of the thigh. After the 
inflammation came an abscess, and then 
out of the abscess issued a piece of bone; at 
least there projected from the abscess an 
immense portion of bone. He was a poor 
and, in some respects, a neglected boy. He 
had to go to school, however, and did re- 
peatedly go and return from school with- 
out complaining of this portion of bone, 
farther than saying that it tore his breeches 
as he pulled them on in the morning. This 
poor boy went continually to school with 
a piece of bone sticking out of his thigh, 
but at last it came out altogether, and 
when examined it proved to be the whole 
of the femur. Now you see this afforded 
quite a new idea to an observer, and it 
was a thing of remarkable importance. 
Here is a representation [exhibiting it] of 
a similar occurrence; not in the femur 
butin the tibia. A portion of bone stuck 
out, and when it was withdrawn it was 
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found, to, he the shaft, of the bone talk 
The question then presents itself, How 

is it that.a.limb of so unnatural a struc- 
ture is firm? How is it that. a person 
bears. such a limb all the time that 
it is so 
boy co 


explanation, offered. to us from to time is 
this—that the old bone being dead, the 
periosteum forms new bone. But what is 
the periosteum, that it should form bone ? 
Itis — membrane in contact with the 
bone, and it is, consequently, no more to the | 
bone than the cellular membrane which 
surrounds the muscles, or the cellular mem- 
brane around the liver. It is no part of the 
bone, and I found, early in life, from ex- 
periments I then made, that I never could 
get the periosteum to form bone on sepa- 
rating it from the bone itself. 1 will refer | 
you to a case which lately occurred in the 
Middlesex Hospital, and then observe 


what that case goes to establish. An ope- | 


ration was performed on the end of a bone 
in a boy, and the consequence was, inflam- 
mation and enlargement of the whole bone. 
The new .and old bone were both alive, 
both vascular, and this beautiful fact was 
made apparent,—that when the old and 
the new humeri were compared, there was 
an exact correspondence between them. 
Ilere [exhibiting the specimen] you see 


the operation of necrosis going on. You, 


have itin transitu; you see the change as 
it was actually taking placc. You observe 
that the first process is inflammation, and 
that the second is a remarkable enlarge- 
ment of the bone, and the formation of 
new bone in addition. Only the case 
containing the bone which was at first in- 
flamed becomes dead, after which, as | 
stated, the very irritation of the new bone 
formed aroundit occasionsan abscess with- 
in, which, baving continued for some time, 
opens, like other abscesses, when some few 
pieces of bone come out, and at last the | 
whole shaft comes away. 

All this is very curious, but to me the 
most important and singular matter—the 
point to which I wish particularly to direct 
your attention—is this: we have seen the 
effect of an injury to the bone,—the pro- 
duction of a most extraordinary swelling 
upon all these hard points. But the se- 
questrum comes out, the cause of irrita- 
tion has ceased, the bone resumes its 
condition, absorption takes place outside, 
and deposition inside, and, after a year 
and a half, the bone assumes its original 
shape and condition; and every process 
which the anatomist marks as for the in- 
sertion of muscles, or the origin of muscles, 
or ligaments, is found in the bone in a 
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ed? How is it that the school- 
bear upon the limb while the 
whole of the bone was coming away? The 
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change is this! . A sort.of carpe 
“| has been raised up, pa pip pon may 
ae place; the change has teken place; 
the carpentry-work has been removed by 
absorption and deposition, under the law 
by which the bone is to maintaim. the 
shape and character of the tibia, the same 
as before. I, therefore, conceive these to 
be by far the most interesting series of all 
the facts which prove that the material of 
, the body is continually changing ; for we 
have not here the change ofa small portion 
lof bone, but of the entire texture-a new 
large mass of bone taking the place of a 
smaller bone, and that large mass of bone 
| giving way to a lesser, all under the in- 
fluence of that law by which the change 
of materials is for ever taking place. 
| There is a preparation here which I 
cannot look upon without interest,—a 
preparation which shows the experiment 
of Mr. Hunrer to ascertain whether -bone 
grew, universally, altogether, in every 
part, or whether only at particular parts, 
—at an extremity, for example. Neo 
observe the ingenuity of your, great 
master. The object he had in view was 
to ascertain whether bone grew at the 
| epiphyses, at the two extremities, and also 
at the centre, or in what proportion.. He 
exposed the bone, made a little hole in 
| it, and put a small shot therein. At an- 
| other part he did the same thing. He mea- 
sured the distance exactly witha pair of 
compasses, and took a note of it, The ani- 
; mal lived for some time, and when it was 
skinned, he found that the extremities of 
the bone had grown much more. than the 
centre, but that the centre had. grown. 
| Now it has all along been asserted to you 
jand the public, that the centre of bone 
|does not grow, but only the extremities. 
Atan early period | stated this, and was 
severely treated for it. A contrast was made 
between the modest Mr. Hunrer and the 
impudent young Brut. (@ laugh.) But | 
| find, here, in the language of Mr. Hunter, 
that it is not toward the extremities alone 
that increase takes place, but in the shaft 
and at the centre also; that although the 
|bone does not grow with much rapidity 
towards the centre, yet that the whole 
changes, and that the change shows itself, 
according to the law of its growth. 
Looking then, gentlemen, to the caange 
which bone undergoes, and to the con- 
tinual alteration of its substance by the 
deposition and absorption of phosphate 
of lime, we might, @ priori, suppose that 
bone must be subject to disease ; and that, 
especially in such disorders of the system 
as arise from food and an imperfect 
assimilation of, food, the bones would 
suffer too; that disease would attack 





natural condition, Whatan extraordinary 


all tissues and parts, You owe, how- 











ever, the certainty of the knowledge of 
this fact to Mr. Howrna. You need not 
go to the French authors for the informa- 
tion. Mr. Hunter knew that disease would 
fall on any particular tisswe, although he did 
not use the word dissue; and that disease 
attacks, in a particular manner, the bone, 
—<disease which you will allow must be 
peculiar in almost every respect. Now 
here [presenting it} is a very valuable pre- 
paration, exhibiting the effect of mollities 
ossium. Here you come back, as it were, 
to the root of the matter, to the very data 
upon which the knowledge of your pro- 
fession rests. You read in the “ Medical 


Observations and Inquiries,” a remarkable | 


case of mollities ossium, where a man 
going up-stairs struck his toes against a 
step, and broke his thigh bone. You find 
that the surgeon attended, with all proper 
appliances, to the thigh bone, but the usual 
period expired without union being dis- 
vovered at the fractured part. Accord- 
ingly he sent for his associates to comfort 
him in this dilemma, and they, on raising 
the leg, found the thigh bone break aguin 
in their hands. The disease went on and 
left (I was going to sdy a most beautiful 
proof) certainly a most remarkable proot 


of the softening of bone. The disease, 


proceeded to such an extent, that the 
muscles drew upon the skeleton, and, of 
course, the more powerful muscles, the 
flexors, twisted the bone, and the man 
rose in bed with his heels behind the back 
of his head, by which time the tibia and 
fibula had also given way. From this 
condition, what with the inflammation 
and absorption of the bone, and such re- 
markable injury to all the surrounding 
stracture, flexion of the body arose. 


You have here an instance of that 
which you learn during the study of ana- 
tomy: If you take a bone and throw it 
into acid, the bone will be deprived of its 
phosphate of lime, and though it has to 
the eye all the appearance of the struc- 
tare of bone, yet it docs not convey a simi- 
lar impression to the touch, and it pos- 
sesses no weight. What acid has destroyed 
in the one case, disease has done in the 
other. There has been a morbid change; 
the active condition has ceased; the natu- 
ral changes have stopped, the bone still 
retaining its form. A preponderance of 
absorption, however, has taken place ; 
there has been disease attended with in- 
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sium,” a disease which makes its attack 
in advanced life. 

Mollities ossium is not riekefs. Rickets 
is altogether a different disease. Rickets 
is a scrofulous disease, a disease of in- 
fancy; it is one effect of a disease which 
exists not only in the human body, but in 
that of brutes also. You know well that 
scrofula is often set up in infancy, and that 
it will produce such a weakening of the 
general system as to allow the child, un- 
der the influence of our unsettled climate, 
to become, as it were, a cripple. You 
know, or ought to know, that all those 
animals which come from a warm climate, 
are subject to the various effects of scro- 
fula; they have glandular disease; they 
have inflammation of the lungs; they 
have phthisis; they have a softening of 
the bones and rickets. Here is part of 
the skeleton of a lion, the animal having 
died during the period of teething. You 
perceive the condition ofthe jaw; it shows 
the period at which the teeth arise; it 
shows that even in the brute, as well as 
in the child, the common irritation which 
you may suppose to be natural to the sys- 
tem during the rising of the teeth above 
the gum, becomes, in a certain state of 
the constitution, the cause of disease. It 
may be observed, that even the lion, 
whatever may be his strength, the tiger, 
and the athletic in the human subject, are 
all injluenced by this disease. A celebrated 
character, a boxer, called the “ game 
chicken,” died of consumption, while, at 
the same time, his outward appearance 
| was that of strength and activity; and the 
lion, notwithstanding his great strength, 
is subject to the same influcnce—is affect- 
ed by the same incidental circumstances, 
under which scrofulous inflammation is 
set up, and death produced. 

Now, having noticed the morbid con- 
dition which produces rickets, I must beg 
you to reflect whether rickets is the dis- 
| ease of the extremities of the bone merely, 
jor of the whole bone. That disease is not 
|shown merely by distortion; it is mani- 
| fested by irregular action or secretion in 
|the bone. You find that in the first in- 
stance it consists of a softening of the 
bone, so that if you take up a bone from a 
| collection, you may ascertain that the in- 
| dividual died of the disease, because it is 
‘light and spongy, and because the foramina 
|of the bone are large. But if tie person 
joutlive the disease, and die afterwards, 


flamination and absorption, and parts of| you will generally find that the bones have 


the bone have heen dissolved. In the 
preparation before you, you observe that 
the vessels and the membranes are vascu- 
lar, but the phosphate of lime is not to be 
seen at all in it. That is entirely absorbed. 
Such is the disease called “ mollities os- 


jassumed extraordinary weight and density 
in the head and extremities. The disease 
has been dissipated, and the bones have 
become enormous. The cavity of the 
cylindrical bones is filled up. When you 
jlook at the portrait suspended above me, 
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you at once recognise, notwithstanding 
the curly hair and easy manner of the in- 
dividual, a rickety Sm of the body. 
Here is another portrait, in which you 
perceive the same occurrence even more 
remarkable. This little creature was well 
known about the streets of London; his 
name was Farrett, but he was better 
known at the time by the name of 
“Leather-coat Jack.” it is an extraor- 
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dimary fact that such persons as these, on 
recovering from the disease, acyuire, some 
of them, a surprising degree of strength. 
I have been told by a member of the 
Council that this individual would throw 
himself under a hackney-coach, and allow 
the wheel to go over him, for a pot of 
porter. He possessed such an extent of 


strength that he could put his arm under | 


the thighs of the tallest man, and so carry 
him. Heexhibited great feats of strength, 
such as bearing an anvil on his breast. I 
can more easily conceive how great was 
the strength of this creature, from having 
seen In Our own time another individual 
who possessed a remarkable portion of 
strength, and who of late has been known 
by the name of the “ Little Hercules,”—a 
man who exhibited bimnselfin the Academy. 
He possessed extraordinary strength. The 
adipose membrane was deficient in his 
body, and every muscle could be seen in 
its origin, insertion, and during its play, 
while he exhibited his feats. This strength 
of muscle is but another instance of what! 
{ noticed to you relative to the corre- 
spondence which prevails between the 
condition of muscle and that of bone; for 
the boncs of these rickety people acquire 
extraordinary density, weight, and power 
of resistance. 1 do not, for my part, see 
any precise cause or effect here, but still | 
we have the remarkabie fact of their ex- 
traordinary strength. 
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There is a great dea! more to be said on 
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ON NERVOUS DELIRIUM (TRAUMATIC DE 
LIRIUM).—SUCCESSPUL EMPLOYMENT 
OF LAUDANUM LAVEMENTS. 


An operation, Gentlemen, may have been 
performed in the most dexterous manner ; 
yet, notwithstanding, the life ef the patient 
may be threatened by the supervention of 
very severe accidents. Sometimes the limb 
which has been operated upon, or some 
internal organ, is attacked by violent in- 
flax:mation, aud the patient is carried off 
at the moment when we flattered ourselves 
with hopes of success. At other times an 
absorption of purulent matter takes place, 
indicated by sbivering and an erratic 
kind of fever, and the cause of which is 
generally beyond the resources of art ; 
sometimes irritation of the nervous system 
sets in, and gives rise to painful spasmodic 
contractions, which often terminate in a 
fatal tetanus; or, finally, the brain itself 
may be overcome by pain, terror, or even 
joy, and reason leaves the patient at the 
instant when it is most necessary to his 
welfare that he should remain caln and 
undisturbed. I wish to fix your attention 
to-day upon accidents of this latter kind. 
Nervous delirium, though its causes are 


‘obscure, its progress uncertain, and the 


symptoms through which it declares itself 
most alarming, is, still, rarely fatal when 





this subject, and I cannot let this oppor-| early and properly treated. But before 
tunity pass without begging your atten-| entering on the considerations to which 
tion to the spine as concerned in the effect |this important subject gives rise, I shall 
on the extremities; nor can I allow the|lay before you several examples of this 
extraordinary specimens of individuals ;ailection, which often complicates wounds 
before you, which to Mr. Huwrer’s mind | or operations. 
appeared of so wuch importance that he j io ’ 
had them painted, to pass without farther Case 1.—Afler Fracture of the Leg. 
explaining their character. I shail not,} On the 5th of December, 1831, a 
however, trespass farther on your time in}man was brought to the Hitel Dieu, 
this lecture, but I will resume the subject | whose leg hac! been fractured in a quar- 
at Our next meeting. rel at some coffee-house. The limb was 
excessively injured; the superior frag- 
ment had lacerated the soft parts, ani 
Core or Warts.—Euxcraterry.—Mr. Welch} made a triangular opening in the skin. 
of Anuapolis (America) having failed to get rid of) ‘The fracture was immediately rednced ; 
several warts on his hands by the knife, the nitrate of - » 
silver, &c., tried electricity, and by sending sparks| Sut the patient never ceased during 
through them for five minutes daily during five days,| the night to cry out in the most dreadful 
caused them wholly wo disappear. manner; in the morning he seemed 








he commenced to cry again. I could not but 
remark this want of courage, or exces- 
sive sensibility, in the patient, as a dan- 
rous phenomenon, indicating the pro- 
e occurrence of some severe accident. 

He was bled three times in succession, 
and appeared something better the next 
pov but on the third day his ideas 
became wandering and confused, and he 
was seized with delirium. It was the 
day on which the patients’ friends are, 
itted to see them in the hospital, and | 

| ete we frequently find the condition of 
the former altered for the worse on the 
following night, from having eaten too 
much, or from the effects of mental emo- 
tion, &c. Should we attribute the change 
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Case 2.—Afler Operation for Sarcocele. 


M. R. C., a merchant, twenty-five years 
of age, of a nervous lymphatic constitution, 
and possessing little moral fortitude, was 
operated on for a large sarcocele. The 
patient passed the day which succeeded 
the operation in a very great state of in- 
quietude, being constantly disturbed by 
the fear of hemorrhage. On the next 
morning his agitation increased; the least 
movement, gesture, or word, tormented 
him. He improved, however, and was 
going on well, when he began to complain 
of pain in the limbs and in the chest; his 
eyes became animated, and his respiration 
precipitous. He insisted on getting up, 
and asked to eat. The intellect now be- 
came disturbed, and the patient called 





in this patient's health to the cause of aloud for his family and friends. The 
which we have spoken, or to some other whole body was in a state of motion ; the 
one? In fact we learned that his mind existence of nervous delirium was pecu- 
was anxiously occupied by some affair of liarly indicated by his cry, the brilliant 
consequence; and during his delirium he | eye, immoveable pupil, the face covered 
constantly repeated that his delay in the | with sweat, and the calmness of the pulse 





would ruin him. Leeches were! in the midst of this general distarbance. 


to the temples, and a calming 
draught was ordered to be followed by the | 
administratration of an asafiwtida lave- 
ment. These remedies were unavailing, | 
and the patient died on the morning of the | 
9th of December. 
The death of this man gives rise to) 
several important questions. Did he fall | 
a victim to one of those internal inflam-) 
mations which are indicated sometimes | 
other sym than some fever or | 
am? Was death occasioned by | 
fracture itself, or by some important, 
in the nervous system? On the! 
hand, the judicial authorities had) 
up the case, and we were required | 
determine whether the fracture had 
produced by a fall, or was the result 
of certain kicks which the patient had re- 
ceived on the leg. As to the medico-legal 
it was not easy to conceive how 

a man could receive so considerable an in- 
jury in simply falling upon the ground; 
in the present case it did not appear pro- 
bable, and even granting its possibility, 
the concurrence of certain circumstances 
would be requisite. Besides, a fracture 
of this kind might be produced by a multi- 
tude of different causes, such as a fall from 
a window, or by a carriage passing over 


the leg, &c. 

The subsequent examination of the frac- 
tured leg showed that the limb had been 
violently injured; the tibia had been di- 
vided into several fragments, and the fibula 
broken across; the soft parts were exten- 
sively lacerated and contused; the left 
pleura contained a good deal of blood, and 
the brain was healthy, 
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The patient complained of violent pain in 
the chest, but we could not discover any 
symptom of disease upon the most scru- 
pulous examination; I, therefore, pre- 
scribed the remedy which I usually em- 
ploy in these cases, viz., a demi-lavement, 
containing six drops of laudanum, and 
ordered the patient to be kept perfectly 
quiet. This remedy had not been ad- 
ministered an hour, when M. R. C. ceased 
to speak, and fell into a sleep, which con- 
tinued the whole night. Next morning 
he had completely recovered his intelli- 
gence, and was cured in about twenty- 
five days. ‘ 
Case 3.—After Fracture of the Rib. 


Langlois, a mason, twenty-six years of 
age, was received into the hospital for a 
fracture of the rib, occasioned by a fall 
from the first story. The chest was sur. 
rounded by a tight bandage, and little at- 
tention was paid to the patient, on ac- 
count of the facility with which this kind 
of fracture is cured. In the third day 
he was seized with violent delirium; he 
rolled himself about in a thousand ways, 
and all his muscles were in a state of con- 
stant tension; the eyes were brilliant, the 
skin was covered with sweat, and the pulse 
calm. The patient was impressed with 
the idea, that imaginary individuals were 
making physical experiments upon his 
head, and was extremely terrified. Being 
of a sanguineous temperament, it was 
thought advisable to extract some blood 
from the arm, but this produced ne hene-~ 
ficial effect; a lavement containing six 
drops of laudanum was then administered 
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with some little benefit, and the quantity 
was doubled next morning, without any 
further amelioration. As the cries of the 
atient disturbed’ those who were near iM — 
him, while on the other hand he was agi- Case 5,.—After Suicidal Stabbings. 
tated by any movement in the ward, he|  L. le N., thirty-five years of age, hair- 
was removed to’a room in which no other | dresser, having dissipated a large sum of 
patients were received, and the dose of} money in a short time, was seized with a 
laudanum was carried to forty drops. The | deep melancholy. The loss of his situation 
effects of the remedy now became appa- | in the establishment where he worked, in- 
rent, and the delirium ceased. You can /| creased hisdespair, and in amoment of alie- 
easily conceive, Gentlemen, how injurious | nation he stabbed himself in seven differ- 
the prolonged state of agitation must have | ent places with a scissors. The patient was 
been in a case where rest and quietness | brought at once to the hospital, when we 
were the only means that could be bene-/| bled him and ordered a narcotic draught ; 
ficial. In fact, the pleura became irri- | but the delirium continued unabated. He 
tated by the fragments of the fractured | was bled again on the second day without 
rib, and the lung was seized with inflamn-|any beneficial effect; he conceived that 
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able danger, but after fifty days of treat- 
sient las Was “Soltitiidtell’” sUtoced “to 
health. 

















mation, as was proved by the expectora- 
tion of blood, and continual cough, which 
were the more serious, because the excit- 
ing cause was renewed at each fit of cough- 


ing. This attack was treated by bleeding, | 


revulsives, and calming draughts; but the 
convalescence was very slow. The pa- 
tient remained pale and weak ; he conti- 
nued to cough, and had some fever, and 
oppression of the respiration, and when he 
left the hospital after two months, he 
still seemed to labour under the effects of 
a chronic pneumonia. 


Cast 4.—After Division of the Throat. 

Vincent Francis, thirty-two years of 
age, of a nervo-bilious constitution, deter- 
mined to destroy himself on account of 
some disaster. With this intention he got 
drunk, went into the church of Notre 
Dame, and there cut his throat. He was 
carried at once to the Hétel Dieu. The in- 
teguments were divided from one angle of 
the jaw to the other; anteriorly some of 
the muscles were cut through, and the 
instrument had penetrated into the pha- 
rynx, between the thyroid cartilage and | 
the os hyoides. The patient’s wound was | 
dressed, and he was strictly watched ; on| 
the second day he was seized with deli-| 
rium, and the strait-waistcoat was ap- 
plied. We ordered a calming draught, 
which produced very little effect; in a 
short time, however, he recovered his rea- 
son; but the agitated state in which he 
had passed twenty-four hours, gave rise 
to some unpleasant symptoms; the pa- 
tient was seized with a sensation of chok- 
ing and violent cough, accompanied with 
the expectoration of puriform matter. On 
the fourth day the aspect ofthe wound be- 
came changed for the worse, and the de- 
lirium returned on the seventh day. . The 
means to which we before had reconrse 
were again employed with success, These, 
and some other dangerous symptoms, 
placed the life of the paticut in consider- | 
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| the police were in quest of him, and con- 
|stantly attempted to escape from bed, 
when we were compelled to put him under 
| constraint. Although the patient was thus 
violently agitated, the pulse was calm, and 
the tongue clean; his whole body was 
covered with perspiration; the patient's 
appetite was good, but he refused to eat, 
being constantly tormented by the idea of 
the police. His health continued in this 


state for two days, although he had been 


bled twice during that time, and had taken 
several antispasmodic draughts. On the 
fifth day we ordered two lavements, with 


| six drops of laudanum in each. ‘The deli- 


rium was immediately moderated by this 
means, and within six days was complete- 
ly removed. Fifteen days afterwards, the 
patient was again brought to the Hotel 
Dieu, having repeated his attempt to com- 
mit suicide. On this occasion the number 
of wounds was so considerable, as to ne- 
semble so many cuts of a scarifying in- 
strument. The nervous delirium again 
attacked the patient, and he was treated 
and cured as before, by clysters containing 
laudanum. 


Case 6.—After Operation on the Eye. 


Marianne R. was received into the 
Hotel Dieu with a complete opacity of 
the crystalline humours; her sight began 
gradually to weaken at the age of 48 
years, and at 61 she could barely distin- 
guish night from day. The case was a 


|favourable one for operation, and after 
}some preparatory treatment, we per- 


formed that of keratonyxis. In the course 
of the day the patient vomited frequently, 
but this was arrested by antispasmodic 
draughts, and ceased entirely on the fol- 
lowing morning. On the third day she 
had a good deal of headach. (Foot-bath and 
two lavements.) On the following days 
the eyes and eyelids were, seized with 
severe inflammation; a portion of the 
cataract mounted up behind the right pu- 
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il, there forming an opaque curtain; on 
the left side the pupil had lost its circular 
form, and the fragments of the crystalline 
humour, with its membrane, were seen be- 
hind it, ofan intense red colour; there was 


also excessive pain in the eyeball. (Seton | 


in the neck.) During the night of the 
fifteenth day, after the operation, nervous 
delirium set in in a very intense manner, 
and we were obliged to confine the patient. 
On the following morning the patient re- 
cognised those about her, but complained 
much of some supposed ill treatment, and 
auswered incoherently to all questions. 
(Antispasmedic draughts; sinapisms to the 
legs.) No amelioration. On the seven- 
teenth day the quarter of a lavement, 
with eight drops of laudanum, was ad- 
ministered; in the evening somnolence. 
Delirium again on the eighteenth day. 
(Quarter lavement, with ten drops of lau- 
danum.) On the nineteenth day the deli- 
rium ceased, and did not again recur. 


|habit of terming nervous. It commences 
}sometimes by imcoherent gestures and 
‘irregular movements, but most frequently 





in a sudden and unexpected manner, in 
individuals often placed in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. The delirium ma- 
nifests itself by a singular confusion of 
things, places, and persons; the patient is 
deprived of sleep, and is ti ~ some 
predominant idea, which is generally con- 
nected with his profession, habits, age, or 
sex. The limbs are constantly tossed 
about; the upper part of the body is 
covered with abundant sweat; the eyes 
are bright and injected; the face is ani- 
mated and flushed; individuals affected 
with this species of delirium are often so 
extremely insensible, that patients, with 
comminuted fracture of the lower extre- 
mity, have dragged off all the dressing, 
jand walked about on the broken limb, 


others, whose ribs were broken, tossed 
themselves about, and sung without seem- 


eg exhibiting any sign of pain; 
' 


Case 7.—Afler Fractures of the Lower ling to suffer; finally, it bas happened 


Extremity. 


Etienne M., fifty-four years of age, re- 


that a patient, who had been operated 
on for hernia, introduced his fingers into 
the wound, and amused himself by un- 


ceived a fall from the step of a ladder, | rolling his intestines, as if he were acting 


while in a state of complete drunkenness; 


| 
jon a dead body. 


In spite of the severity 


he was unable to raise himself from the | o¢ the symptoms, the pulse remains calm 


ground, and was brought at once to the 


jand tranquil; there is no fever; the ex- 


Htel Dieu, when the house-surgeon re- |. otiong go on regularly; there is no ap- 


cognised all the symptoms ofa fracture of 
the inferior extremity of the fibula, with 
fracture of the malleolus internus at its 
base. The limb was placed in the com- 
mon bandage used for fractures of the 
lower extremity; the articulation was 
much swollen, and the pain excessive 


| petite, and the disease may terminate in 


| death at the end of two, four, or five days; 
| but in most cases the patient is cured. If 
| the latter fortunate termination is to take 
|place, the patient becomes calm with- 
out any apparent crisis, and as suddenly 
as he had been attacked; worn out with 





On the third day the pain and tume- | fatigue, he falls into a deep quiet sleep, and 


faction had abated, but the patient was) 


immediately seized with violent delirium, 
requiring the use of the strait-waist- 
coat. (Quarter of a lavement, with eight 
or ten drops of laudanum.) On the follow- 
ing day the delirium ceased, and it was 
thought unnecessary to continue the 
opium ; but it returned on the sixth day, 
and was finally combated with success by 
the repeated administration of the same 
remedy. The cure of the fracture was 


not retarded by this accident; the frag- | 


ments were consolidated within thirty-six 
days, notwithstanding the constant mo- 
tion of the patient, and there did not re- 
main any deformity of the limb. 


Remarks.—History of the Affection—The 
Quiet Pulse— Morbid Appearances—Ra- 
tionale of the Treatment. 


These facts, Gentlemen, naturally lead 


jafter ten or fifteen hours awakes, feeble, 
j} and sensible to pain, but with perfect pos- 
| seasion of his reason, and having for- 
| gotten all that has passed; the appetite 
|now revives, the original disease pursues 
its course, and continues undisturbed to 
|the end. I should remark to you that 
| the species of delirium of which we speak 
| may recur two or three times after one or 
more days of remission, but it is always 
more moderate after each relapse. 

The most striking phenomenon in the 
| midst of this disturbance of the mental 
| faculties is the quiet state of the circula- 
|tion, and the absence of all febrile dis- 
jturbance. You see the patient in a pa- 
| coanreta of fury, his face bathed in sweat, 
| the eyes glistening, and the voice elevated 
to the highest pitch; you imagine him in 
a state of the most acute frenzy, but 
touch his pulse and you find it calm and 


to the history of this affection, which some | regular, while the condition of the skin 
surgeons, in respect to its cause, call trau-| removes all suspicion of inflammation; 
matic delirium, aud which I am in the’ the disease is confined to the functional 
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power, and differs from mania only in its 
duration, as it is seldom prolonged beyond 
five or six days. Nervous persons, whose 
character is feeble, whose brain has been 
disturbed by some strong and violent con- 
ception, are most exposed to this species 
of delirium. Thus it frequently attacks 
individuals who have attempted to com- 
mit suicide, and this is so remarkable, 
that many pretend it is peculiar to them. 
Athletic men are not exempt from it ; fe- 
males are less susceptible of the disease, 
and it has not been observed among chil- 
dren. Nervous delirium may of itself be 
a source of great danger to the patient. | 
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specific action; it is at once simple and 
powerful, and consists in the administra- 
tion of a few drops of landanum in a lave- 
ment; five or six drops of laudanum, in- 
troduced in this manner, will have more 
effect than three times the dose if given 
by the stomach; the reason I have already 
explained to you; I may also add, that 
the rectum, being destined as a reservoir 
for the remnant of the nutrient materials, 
absorbs without digesting ; and remedies 
applied in this manner, if they are not 
too soon expelled, arrive with greater cer- 
tainty in the general mass of the circula- 
tion. The clysters should be repeated 





have seen a young man of vigorous con- every six hours, two, three, or four times ; 
stitution, who was attacked with delirium and, if they are retained, do not fail to re- 
after a slight scratch on one of the toes, move the most furious delirium. 

and died within forty-eight hours; the 

exciting cause of the disease not seeming - $< 
to have contributed in the least to his 
death. 

However, in a great majority of cases 
we should estimate the danger of the de-! 
lirium by the severity of the accident 
which gives rise to it; and we have to 
dread a fatal termination when it suc- 
ceeds a fracture of one of the long bones, 
or of a rib, or any extensive wound about | 
the neck, much more than after simple 
wounds ofa less dangerous nature. To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

On examining the body, we do not find, ; 
either in the brain or spinal marrow, or Sir,—Since my return from Paris I 
even in any other organ, any material) have performed the operation of litho- 
changes sufficient to explain the disorders tripsy upon a considerable number of 
which have taken place during life, or the patients. The history of their cases, fol- 
death of the patient. Soothing remedies lowed by clinical remarks, may, perhaps, 
of every kind, and in every form; bleed-| prove interesting to your readers. I here- 
ing carried so far as to cause fainting ; re-| with forward you three, requesting you to 
vulsives, and all other means which 1, as{insert them in your widely-circulated 
well as others, had for a long time em- | journal. . 
ployed, remained inefficacious against the When I was in Paris, about six months 
disease, —neither diminishing its severity, | back, as a competitor for the Mouthyon 
nor retarding its progress. Narcotics, Syden- | prize, the Baron Dupuytren, who formed 
ham’s laudanum, when given by the mouth, | one of a committee chosen by the Tusti- 
are equally unavailing. Physiology explains | tute to investigate my claims, urged some 
in a great measure this want of action ; the | arguments calculated to induce me to ap- 
stomach, destined as it is to prepare the | ply to the percuteur courbe & marteau, as a 
first elements of nutrition, is possessed of | substitute for the hammer, the pressure of 
a powerful digestive force, and contains|a screw, intimating that I might thus do 
fluids which alter, more or less, all sub- | away with the rectangular bed and Jixed 
stances with which it comes in contact ;| point. This suggestion on the part of 
hence many remedies, when introduced | Baron Dupuytren gave rise to a letter 
into the stomach, do not produce any|from me, in which I have explained the 
effect, because they are mixed with the| reasons that induced me to prefer, and 
alimentary matter, and various substances, | persist in, the application of the hammer 
especially vegetable ones, are uncertainin|to that of the screw. The reasoning, 
their operation, or totally inefficacious in} adopted with a view to determine the 
a multitude of cases. The inertness of | comparative advantages of those two me- 
these remedies, and the knowledge which | thods of proceeding, was conclusive, since 
we possess of the modifications produced | the Academy, after mature reflection and 
by the stomach on medicinal substances, | investigation, awarded me the first prize 
have induced me to prefer a means which | of the year 1833. 
has constantly been successful, and to| Similar arguments to those adduced by 
which I am inclined to attribute some |the Baron Dupuytren on this subject hav- 
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ing been brought forward by many mem- 
bers of the profession in this country, you 
might, perhaps, consider it likely to pro- 
mote the interests of science, to give 
place in your journal to the remarks 
which I had the honour of submitting to 
that distinguished surgeon. If you think 
that a letter on this subject would be of 
any use to those who feel interest in the 
progress of lithotripsy, you will, perhaps, 
have the goodness to let me know, and I 
will, as soon as a translation of it is made, 
forward it to you. 

The letter is rather long, eight printed 
pages, but in the event of your inserting 
it, you will act as you think proper as to 
dividing it for one or more numbers. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Hevrrstovurp, D.M.P. 
18, Holles Street, Cavendish Sq., 
March, 1834. 
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the spareness of the patient. Situated in 
this part of the bladder were several cal- 
culi, from eight to ten lines in diameter, 
smooth, of a rounded shape, hard, and 
yielding to the hand the sensation of their 
collision one against another. 

The smallness of the urethra required 
the use of a small percuteur; the one em- 
ployed was about two lines and a half in 


' diameter, notwithstanding which, in the 


first application, several of these calculi 
were seized and broken. Their hardness 
was such as to require very powerful blows 
of the hammer. 

A few days after, a second application 
of the same instrument was performed ; 
one or two more entire stones, and several 


| fragments, were broken, which completed 


the cure of the patient. The Baron Du- 
puytren examined the bladder repeatedly, 
without detecting the smallest remnant of 


calculus. 
i 


| 
Case 1.—Neumerous Calenli at the Neck 


of the Bladder. 


John Gladdin, a gardener, sixty-two 





years of age, observed, that whilst dis- 
charging the duties of his office, he felt 
frequent and urgent desires to make wa- 


ter; about a year after the appearance of 
these first symptoms they increased in se- 
verity, and soon were accompanied by 
acute pain, which compelled him to give 
up his laborious occupati The patient 
addressed himself to Mr. Graneer of Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent, who, upon sounding, dis- 
covered a stone in the bladder. Uaving 
heard of several operations which I| had 
performed at the Derby Hospital, Mr. 
Granger sent the patient to Mr. Wright, 
surgeon to that institution, who kindly 
reserved him until I came to Derby, in 
order that I might operate upon hi 
publicly. Being anxious to go to France 
accompanied by a patient, to show my 
countrymen the new method of operating 
by percussion, I requested the surgeons 
of the hospital to allow me, provided I ob- 
tained the patient's consent, to perform the 








ns. 








| of the bla 
m | 


operation in Paris instead of Derby. To 
this they willingly complied, as did the 
patient. He came to London, from whence 
he accompanied me to Paris. 

The members of the Committee named 
by the Institute to examine t result of 
my labours, being made acquainted with 
my intention to pe form an operation be - 
fore th em, assembled a few days after, to} 


witness the preparatory examination, and 
afterwards the operation. 

The urethra was very small, 
the moderately 


but 
sensitive ; bladder 
able, 


hk 


not | 
dilat- } first 
and presenting beneath the neck a| but gradually the grains enlarged to the 
considerable depression, proceeding from | size and somewhat the appearance of mus- 


Clinical Remarks. 

When Gladdin arrived in Paris, T could 
not help feeling a little uneasy respecting 
the result of the operation ; for during the 
journey he complained of a feeling of suf- 
focation, which was for some time after 
accompanied by a catarrhal affection; 
with the stethoscope, a rattling noise 
might be distinguished at the inferior part 
of the leit lung, at which spot there was a 
dull sound rendered on percussion. After 
however, which af- 


the nd operation, 
forded } him complete relief from his stone 
symptoms, the general health materially 


improved, and p varticularly as regards the 
cessation of a slow feverish attac k, which 
used to come on occasionally in the even- 
ing. 
The 
difficult ; 


steps of the operation were not 
the depression behind the neck 
lder, whic ‘th generally exists in 
spare subjects, facilitated the scizure of 
the me and fragments, which were 
usually assembled at this spot. When 
depression an irregular sac or 
pouch, or the result of a large prostate 
prs jjecting into the bladder, instead of fa- 
cilitating the operation, it renders it more 
diftic ult. 
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bli ng of the mem- 
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2.—Combinalion of Lithotripsy and 
Lithocenosis. 

Mr. M‘Com! of Aberdcen, aged 
sixty-three, a cattle dealer, commenced 
voiding gravel about twelve years ago. At 
it had the appearance of red sand, 
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tard seed, and subsequently became as 
large as small peas. Occasionally all the 
symptoms of acute nephritis accompanied 
these evacuations of gravel. Between 
three and four years back, the patient 
ceased voiding calculi, and about the same 
time experienced symptoms of stone in the 
bladder; the increased severity of these 


symptoms induced him to be sounded; he | 


addressed himself to Dr. Thomson and Mr. 


Turner at different periods; but these | 


gentlemen did not, at the time they sound- 
ed him, detect any stone ; a treatment was 
prescribed, which considerably allayed his 


sufferings. Dr. Thomson added, as his| 


opinion, that if even there were a stone 
in the bladder, which he considered pos- 
sible, he would not advise Mr. M‘Coimbic 
to submit to the operation of lithotomy, 
which in his case would be attended with 
more than ordinary risk. In the summer 
of 1853, the patient, finding the symptoms 
continue, was sounded by Mr. J. Morri- 
son of Tillyfour, who distinctly felt a cal- 
culus. He immediately set out for Lon- 
don and consulted Mr. Brodie, who disco- 
vered the stone, and had the kiudness to 
recommend the patient to me 

By the methodical catheterism 1 found a 





large urethra, accommodating itself readily | 


to the introduction of straight ins 
ments; a very deep bladder, having its 
bas fond considerably raised by the mass 
of adipose matter contained within the 
pelvis; an enormous prostate, which 
might be easily distinguished with the 
finger in the rectum, projecting into the 
cavity of the bladder. A_ considerablk 
quantity of water might he injected ; but 
without giving much room at the bas fond 
of the bladder, the posterior part of which 
advanced towards the neck, especially 
during the contracting of that viscus. 
There were several caiculi in the bladd 
of nearly an inch in diameter; they wer: 
lodged in a sort of depression formed by 
the prostate, in which situation they were 
with difficulty felt with a large curved 
catheter, but could be touched and moved 
with the recfo-currilinear catheter. The 
inclinations to make water were very fre- 
quent, and the sensibility of the patient 
was great. 

I proceeded with the operation, how- 
ever, and notwithstanding many unfa- 
vourable circumstances which this case 
presented, succeeded in breaking down 
and bringing away these calculi. This 
result was obtained by combining toge- 
ther the resources of lithotripsy and litho 
cenosis. It would be too tedious to enter 
into the minute details of this operation, 
as it was necessary, in order to meet the 
difficulties which arose, to have recours 
to various means, 
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CURED BY LITHOTRIPSY AND LITHOCENOSIS. 





Clinical Remarks. 


This is another case in which may he 
| observed the cessation of voiding gravel 
as soon as the symptoms of stone appeared. 
What is the cause of this so frequently 
occurring? There were many difficulties 
to contend with in this case; but among 
|; the greatest may be ranked the extreme 
| sensibility of the patient, which required 
great promptness in the manipulations, as 
he could not have endured the operations 
to be continued more than from two to 
three minutes. Had not this point been 
strictly adhered to, it is doubtful, in my 
mind, whether lithotripsy would have been 
successful. Another difficulty was the 
enlargement of the prostate, which by 
creating a cavity or depression behind it, 
in which the stones were partially con- 
nected, interfered materially with their 
seizure. After the second application of 
the instrument, the strcam of water, which 
was very feeble and small before the ope- 
ration, became still smaller, until at last 
the patient could not pass his water with= 
This re- 
| sulted from the still further enlargement 
of the prostate, either in consequence of 
the contact with the lithotriptic instru- 
ments, or with the fragments of stone. 
Mr. M‘Combie was compelled to draw off 
his water during the whole of his treat- 
ment, and even wl London he 
made water with « } It was only 
| between two e months after that 
| the urine passe.) freely, when the prostate, 
| by diminishing in size from the removal 
lof the stone, offered no further obstruc- 
tion. 
| Mr. M‘Combie was dismissed cured, in 
the month of September, 1833, and I re- 
| ceived a letter at the end of February, 
| 1834, from his medical attendant, Mr. J. 
| Morrison, who states that the patient 
rides on horseback without any incon- 
|venience, and that the functions of his 
urinary organs are re-established. 





out the assistance of a catheter. 

















I will briefly allude to the opinion of 
Dr. Thomson, who considered the opera- 
tion of lithotemy dangerous in this case. 
In fact, the quantity of fat accumulated in 
the pelvis, the considerable enlargement 
of the prostate; the depth at which the 
bladder was situated; the number of the 
calculi, some of which from their small 
size, might have eluded the forceps of the 
| lithotomist —these circumstances, added 
to the dread which the patient had of li- 
thotomy, would lead us to fear an unsue- 
cessful termination had it heen performed. 
Lithotripsy, therefore, has been success 
| ful where the result of lithotomy would 
have been very doubtful, 
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Cast 3.—Combination of Gout and Stone. | pain experienced was not very acute. I 
considered it right, however, to let him 

_ Mr.G. seventy years of age, rather | remain perfectly quiet; and after having 

lusty, and of full habit, but of a pretty good | gone through ail the stages of an attack 


constitution, has been for a period of 
thirty years subject to attacks of gout, 
occasionally sufficiently severe to confine 
him to his bed for a considerable length of 
time, 
have most frequently been the seat of 
these attacks. After the space of about 
two years he commenced voiding small 
calculi, composed of lithic acid almost. 
pare ; round, smooth, and resembling very 
small peas. This continued more or less | 
until about three years ago, when he ex- | 
perienced for the first time unusual sen- 


The joints of the lower extremities | 


| of gout, similar to those to which he has 


been subject, the irritation subsided, and 
in a short time he was in a fit state for the 
operation to be continued with safety. 

In two other applications of about three 
minutes’ duration, the stone that remained 
was entirely removed, and the patient re- 
turned home free from any painful sen- 
sation. 

Clinical Remarks. 


It was with the fear of sceing the treat- 
ment interrupted by an attack of gout, 





sationsin the bladder, and from thistime he | that I undertook this case. This is what 
ceased voiding gravel. Finding that these occurred, but the irritation resulting from 
sensations became more and more severe, | 't Wa@8 not so great as might have been 
and that there were irregularity and stop- | expected. Persons affected with stone, 
pages in his stream of water, he begged | and subject at the same time to gout 
his medical attendant, Mr. Brown, to| which is by no means an unfrequent 
sound him. A stone was discovered, and | Coincidence), require the greatest care as 
the patient, at Mr. Brown's recommenda- | regards the operation ; for any increase of 
tion, came to London from Sydenham, | irritation may bring on anattack of gout, in 
where he then resided, and placed himself , hich the bladder sometimes participates. 
undcr my care. It is in such cases as these that the opera- 

On sounding Mr. Short, I found a large | tions must be performed promptly, and in 
and moderately-sensitive urethra, a rather which useless and long-continued mani- 
capacious bladder, containing several cal- | pulations may be most injurious, by indu- 
culi, probably four or five, which were | “i™g the consequences stated above. 
ak moveable, composed of lithic | , Another difficulty in this case was the 
acid, and varying from three-quarters to a | SiZ¢ of the prostate, which prevented the 
little more than an inch in diameter. Al-|W@ter from having free issue, and thus 
though the bladder was regular in its con- |carrying out the fragments of stone; it 
formation, there was behind the neck a) was therefore necessary to have recourse 
considerable depression, in which the cal-| to lithocenosis, or that part of the opera- 
culi were usually found on introducing an | tion which consists in extracting the 
instrument ; from this situation, however, | broken portions of stone from bladders 
they might be easily removed with the | which have not the power of = sara 
recto-curvilinear sound. them, and which has been so fully ex- 

In the first. application of the percuteur | plained in Tar Lancer. 
which lasted pm. three minutes, three 
of these stones were broken down, and 
a considerable quantity of powder and 
pieces was brought away by means of the 
evacuating catheter. 

In a second application of about the 
same duration, two other entire calculi 
and some pieces were comminuted. The 
result obtained was also very satisfactory. 
Nearly two drams weight of stone were 
voided through the catheter: rather more 
than at the first time. 

I was about to perform a third opera- 
tion four days after, but was prevented by 
the patient complaining, on the night pre- 
vious, of considerable pain in the tibio- 
tarsal articulation of the right leg, accom- 
panied by swelling of the joint and 
general feverish excitement. Two or 
three days after, the bladder became irri- 
tated, and there was a considerable mu- | 
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THE CEREBRAL PATHOLOGY OF 
CHILDREN.* 

Wautsrt it cannot be denied that a va- 
riety of infantile ailments are occasionally 
| without justice referred to a cerebral ori- 
| gin, it is equally certain that disturbance 
|of the nervous system, and brain more 
especially, plays a frequent and prominent 
part in the diseases of early life. 
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A child’s age often precluding that col- 
lateral information which is so valuable to 
the pathologist, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the physical signs are the sole 
indices by which we are enabled to detect 
the — appreciate the changes, and 
regu the treatment of cerebral disor- 
ders in the young. Moreover, whatever 
may be thought to the contrary, patho- 
logy, as deducible from the complaints of 
childhood, when compared with that de- 
rived from the diseases of a more mature 
period, presents many and interesting mo- | 
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ceive, be conducive of symptoms akin to 
those of hydrocephalus; at the same time 
candour compels me to ES ee 
I do not recollect any inspection in 
an eos gre aaye f genuine and emubixed 
example of this simulative disease. 

Again, many of the fanctions of life 
are actively operative during foetal exist- 
ence; nor do we apprehend that any part 
of the cerebral mass, functionally or for- 
matively regarded, is idle, whilst the child 
isin the womb. But elthough those divi- 
sions of the foetal head which preside over 











difications. Hence the most intimate ac- | the natural and organic functions, be ad- 
quaintance with the symptoms which at- | mitted to be in a certain degree operative, 
tend upon affections of the head, indeed | it will, I think, be granted, that the chief 
upon all diseases in children, is obviously | function of the brain—the mind—is alto- 
indispensable ; and if the interest of any | gether undeveloped, and that by inference, 
inquiry is fairly measured by the import- | a considerable portion of the cerebral mass 
ance of the subjects it embraces, or the |is comparatively inoperative during uterine 
consequences to which it may lead, few |life. Hence it results, that as soon asa 
branches of practical medicine present a | child sees the light, its brain is not merely 
better claim than does infantile cerebral | subject to the increased action of those 
pathology to our earnest consideration. powers which had hitherto accompanied 

Before, however, entering upon the in- | its organization; but, stimulated by the 
dividual cerebral diseases attendant upon | impressions of five new senses, gradually 
early life, it will, I apprehend, be use-| aroused into play, and by degrees taking 
ful to determine, if possible, the sources | upon itself the function of thought for 
whence children derive their proverbial | which it was designed, cerebral disorder 





liability to disorders of the head. Is not | 
much of the explanation to be found in the | 
large comparative size which that part of 
their frame is observed to possess, and the 

immature condition of that portion of the 

nervous system which it contains? The 

brain receives a greater relative quantity 

of blood than any other part of the hnu- 

man economy. It was calculated by the 
illustrious Haller, that the carotid and 
vertebral arteries carry thither no small- 

er a proportion than from a third to a 
half of the whole blood flowing through 

the aorta. The proportion in children is 

still greater than that in the adult; and 

when we consider their rapid vascular cir- 

culation, and reflect upon the soft, pulpy, 

unfinished state of the cerebral mass in 

children, the fact of their being so liable 

to disturbance, instead of exciting our 

surprise, is in some measure anatomically 

accounted for. 

An acute observer, M. Sadelot, physi- | 
cian to the Hépital des Enfans, has lately, 
however, remarked, that in many children 
who have died, apparently with symptoms | 
of hydrocephalus, dissection has presented 
no other pathological condition than ap- | 
pertains to morbid hypertrophy of the brain. | 
From which Sadelot and others have 
drawn the inference, that mere cerebral 
size (to which the child, éhey conceive, is 
peculiarly disposed) forms a common ex- 
citant of functional disorder in the young. 





becomes the disturbance to which the 
young child is also physiologically prone. 
Dr. Walker, in an able paper recently 
published in the “ Transactions of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Asso- 
ciation,” makes the following remark : 
“ Pathologists have hardly, 1 think, at~ 
tached sufficient importance to the pecu- 
liarities of infant organization; and the 
influence which they exercise on the cha- 
racter of the morbid phenomena which 
occur at that period.” Concurring fully 
in Dr. Walker's sentiment, let us now pro 
ceed to glance at a few of the ordinary 
ercitants of infantile cerebral disorter. 
No sooner does the infant commence 
taking its mother’s milk, than a prolific 
cause of nervous derangement arises from 
the frequently indifferent state of that fluid 
in females accustomed to the cheerless 
boards of wretchedness, or the artificial 
habitudes of fashionable life. Justly has 
it been said, that extremes often meet; 


land, perhaps, if the breast milk of the dis- 


sipated daughter of fashion, and that of 
the half-fed pauper, could be submitted to 
a conclusive comparison, the latter would 
not be found the least calculated for the 
due nourishment of the young. The lac- 
teal secretion, although an elaborate one, 
is markedly (perhaps more than any other) 
under the influence of the nervous system, 


}and should fright, anxiety, passion, in a 


word, any intemperate mental emotion, 


Development of the brainacular mass is | agitate the mind of the mother, how easily 


not unusual, and may, I can easily con-| is the disturbance conveyed to the child! 
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Again, if the parent labour under bodily 
disorder of any kind, it is equally casily 
transmitted through the same mysterious 
medium ; and, isposed as we have af- | 

the young child anatomically and 
physiologically to be, the present cause of 
cerebral disturbance will not altogether 
be unappreciated. 

In the course of a few months a new 
excitant of cerebral disorder presents itself 
in dentition, which, according to Arbuthnot, 
we are to regard as the source of a tenth 
of the whole mortality of children. The 
irritation going on in the mouth, is con- 
veyed through the medium of the nerves 
to the neighbouring sensorium; and the 
degree of effect produced upon the latter 
appears to depend chiefly on three cir- 
cumstances,—the general health of the 
child, the slow or rapid course of the teeth- | 
cutting, and, 
state of the bowels. 
child’s economy is not invariably disease. 
The diarrhea attendant upon dentition, as 
well as certain cutaneous eruptions, in- 
stead of being morbid actions, are most 
frequently salutary operations of the vis 
medicatrix nature ; and should, therefore, 
not inconsiderately be opposed. But we 
are digressing. Many writers have af- 
firmed that the cutting of our tecth being 
a natural process, should not generally be 
regarded as a source of danger to the 
young. Of this opinion were Drs. Ca- 
dogan and Armstrong. But granting, for 
a moment, that, living according to the 
simple habitudes of nature, a child would 





pass through this trying period of its ex-, 


istence without either suffering or danger, 
does the acknowledgment affect the ob- 
served fact, that fevers, convulsions, and, 
most especially, affections of the head, are 
daily arising from this particular source of 
disturbance? I apprehend not, and therefore 
class. dentition as an excitant of cerebral 
disorders in the young. 

There is an hereditary or specific exci- 
tant of head diseases in children. If a dis- 
position to the gout, a strumous diathesis, 
or a tendency to mania, can descend from 
parent to child, no less certainly can a 
predisposition to cephalic disease. Were 
this denied, how could we satisfactorily 
explain the frequently-observed pheno- 
menon of several children, members of the 
same family, living to a certain age, and | 
then almost as certainly becoming indis- | 
posed ? The period of aggression may and | 
does vary—the particular symptoms in the | 
several children may and do differ; but 
still the observant practitioner cannot fail | 
to regard the whole nursery as one 
threatened (I had almost said destined 
to be sooner or later attacked by ce-| 
rebral disease, What the exact status 


DR. ALEXANDER ON HEAD DISEASES 


more particularly, on the | 
Disturbance of a! 






jor condition of the head constitut- 
ing this unfortunate predisposition may 
be, I presume not to affirm; but an 
experience not the most limited. and the 
concurrent testimony of preceding writers, 
incline me to the belief, that young persons 
possessing large heads with imperfectly- 
' closed sutures, black or blue eyes, a pale, 
pasty countenance, and what are ge- 
nerally termed the nervous and melan- 
cholic temperaments, are those most phy- 
sically disposed to take on cerebral disease. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that children 
of the sanguineous temperament should, on 
a prima-facie view of the matter, be those 
most liable to cerebral disturbance. The 
presumption is natural, and one ! formerly 
entertained, but extended observation 
leads me now to dissent from the opinion ; 
for although I well know that sanguineous 
children are prone to cerebral disorder, I 
conceive that they are so, simply from 
the delicate stucture attendant upon their 
age, and not from possessing the peculiar 
predisposition to which we are at present 
more particularly alluding. Discrepant, 
however, as opinions may be on this point, 
it appears indisputable that cerebral dis- 
‘orders are more manageable and curable 
in the sanguineous than in the other 
temperaments which the human race pre- 
sents. On this subject we may possibly 
hereafter enlarge, when, in the cousidera- 
tion of the particular affections of the 
head, cerebral disorders dependent upon 
specific constitutional derangement come 
to be treated. 

We have affirmed, at the commence- 
ment of this paper, the mind to be the 
especial function of the brain; hence it 
should result, that over-mental exertion 
would occasionally operate in the young 
as an excitant of cerebral disorder. Is 
not this the fact? At the present day, 
when a wish for intellectual precocity in 
jour children seems almost universal, ¢Ais 
cause of cerebrai disease, though little 
suspected, is, I fear, not unusual ; might it 
not be said but too common? What would 
be thought of that parent who encouraged 
her child to assume the erect posture be- 
fore the muscles and bones of its delicate 
limbs were equal to the position? The 
idea would be deemed preposterous, and 
the practice deprecated: yet not less mis- 
taken is the conduct of those who subject 
their offspring to mental exertions, for 
which they are altogether physically un- 
| prepared. The brain of early life is of 


! 


delicate consistence, soft—in a word, un- 
formed, and if called upon to discharge 
|an arduous office, like that of thought, too 
| early, too often, or for too protracted a 
| period, its development may, it is true, be 
integrity 


| furthered, but its wholesome 
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compel the vine of the hot-house to yield 
its fruit a little eariier by a great increase 
of the temperature to which it is sub- 
jected, but the health of the plant is irre- 
parably injured. Universal observation 
justifies the assertion, that a clever man-| 
hood rarely follows a precocious youth; 
and it is one of my most settled convic- 
tions, that the less severe mental exertion | 
we entail upon our offspring during the 
first ten years of their existence, the bet- 
ter chance have we of a healthy child-, 
hood, and the more certain guarantee for a 
creditable after-life. “ The body of man,” ; 
says a late pleasing writer, “‘ may be con-| 
sideved as the carriage of the mind. The) 
former will last a long time, if the latter 
sit quietly in it; but if, on the contrary, 
the mind is anxious and restless, the lining | 
of the carriage will soon be worn out.”| 
The very precocity which many children 
evince is dependent (in the eye of the 
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will assuredly be impaired. We may| diminishes, suppresses, 
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or unduly in- 
creases, the various secretions~—and, es- 
pecially, whatever tends materially to 
affect the nervous system, either jn its 
origin or its ramifications, is inductive of 
infantile cerebral disorder. Hence its fre- 
quency in the nursery, and its importance 
to the practitioner. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at a few 
of their physical and moral sources, let us 
proceed to individually consider those de- 
rangements to which the child’s head is 
more particularly liable; adverting to 
them in the following order : — 

« Encephalocele, or cerebral hernia 

B Encephalitis, or acute hydrocephalus, 

Cerebral! congestion. 

8 Chronic hydrocephalus. 

€ Epilepsy. 

tr Chorea, 


Of encephalocele, or cerebral hernia, 
surgical writers may be said to have de- 





physiologist) on the delicate cerebral or-| scribed four varieties : — encephalocele 
ganization which engenders, and the pe- | from imperfect cranial ossification ; ence- 
culiar temperament which encourages, it ;! phalocele from a double deficiency of bones 
and no fact is better established than the|and scalp; encephalocele from a morbid 
truth, that those minds which open to! action destroying the cranial bones; and 


knowledge gradually, are those which ulti 
mately attain the most desirable state. 1t 
is told of the celebrated Isaac Barrow, | 
that, until fifteen years of age, his fa-| 
vourite employment was swinging list-| 
lessly on a gate, and that his father made 
the following remark to a friend casually 
visiting him :—* If it should be the will 
of Providence to deprive me of any one of 
my large family, I could best spare Isaac ; 
for he neither knows, nor scems disposed 
to learn, anything.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add how Barrow’s after life falsi- 
fied the inconsiderate prediction of his 
parent. 

As the young child's brain presents so 
great a relative magnitude, it is obvious 
that when the general system is disturbed, 
as in fevers, inflammation, &c., ‘hat organ 
will naturally be prone to sufier deterimi- 


lastly, encephalocele succeeding to the use 
of the trephine. Each of these varieties, 
arising from a distinct cause, naturally 
presents some peculiar features. 

The characters of the first form (whichis 
at once the most common and the most 
simple) are as follows:—a seft, smooth, 
unfiuctuating, undiseoloured, rownd tu- 
mour is observed on the head, having a 
pulsatory action correspondent with that 
of the arterial system. On compression it 
can be made to almost disappear, and: its 
general situation is in the course of the 
sutures and fontanelles. Iu the umjority 
of cases it is not by any means a furmid- 
able disorder. 

There are few children, however, present- 
ing the complaint, in whom the general 
health does not appear indifferent, either 
irom congenital or acquired causes. This 


nation towards it. Congestion in its sub-! being the case, besides employing a com- 
stance, or effusion into its ventricles, is press containing sheet-lead (sewn into the 
of constant occurrence; and from the | child’s cap),according tothe plan proposed 


same individual circumstance it is, that 
convulsions of a general character, where- 
ever arising, or by whatever induced, are 
apt to lead to cerebral disorder. Nor are 
there wanting diseases which appear to 
more particularly affect the child's brain. 
Of this latter description we see examples 
in malignant scarlatina and confluent 
small-pox. In fact (and to conclude this 
hasty glance at some of the excitants of 
cerebral disorder in the young), whatever 
accelerates, retards, or deranges the cir- 
culation—whatever irritates or obstructs 
the glandular system, and by so doing 








iby Ferrand, and recommended by Salli- 


nenve and Calliperi, analterativetreatment 
to improve the intestinal secretions, and a 
nutritious diet (or weaning, if the mother’s 
health or child's age be such as to eall for 
the change), should be adopted. By these 
simple means the cranial hernia is kept 
reduced, the general health invigorated, 
md due ossification (the natural cure of 
the complaint) favoured. Shoukl, how- 
ever, ossification not follow our remedial 
means, there is no reason for great alarm, 
as a case is recorded of an individual who 
had this species of hernia thirty-three 
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years without material injury to his health | 
or any —— of his mental faculties. 

It not infrequently happens that en- 
cysted tumours of various kinds form on 
the head of a young child in the course of 
the sutures and fontanelles. From their 
similarity in site, colour, and consistence, 
they might possibly be mistaken for cra- 
nial hernia, were not their diagnostic cha- 
racters borne in mind. These tumours 
are rarely congenital ; the hernial ones are 
generally so,—the former are not redu- 
cible, whilst the latter are in a great mea- 
sure so; and, lastly, the steatomatous tu- 
mour does not pulsate, which the encepha- 
locele is easily observed to do. That the 
necessity, however, for careful diagnosis is 
not imaginary, the following extract from 
Richerand will prove, at the same time 
that it demonstrates that the cerebellum 
as well as the cerebrum is liable to pro- 
trusion.—* In the year 1803 two cases of 
protrusion of the cerebellum occurred in 
Paris. In one, Professor Lallement mistook 
the disease for a common tumour, and com- 
menced an operation for its removal, when 
after making some of the necessary in- 
cisions, his proceedings were stopped by 
seeing the white silvery colour of the dura 
mater, and that the swelling came out of 
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he two last-mentioned varieties of ence- 
phalocele being more frequent in the adult 
than the child, call for no particular com- 
ment in this paper. It may not, however, 
be deemed foreign to its province to state, 
that widely-different opinions seem to 
exist amongst medical writers as to the 
the third form, viz., that arising from 
morbid action, which is generally an affec- 
tion of advanced life. The late Mr. Aber- 
nethy, Mr. Stanley, and Dr. J. Thomson, 
appear to have considered the absorption 
of bone and subsequent hernia to be an 
effect of a morbid action in the drain 
i'self, and have adduced several interest- 
ing cases in support of their opinions; 
whilst other pathologists have regarded 
the cerebral symptoms attendant upon the 
disorder as produced by the hernia, and 
not inductive of it. Mr. Abernethy’s 
arguments are sufficiently conclusive to 
the mind of the present writer, but ap- 
pear not to have been equally so to indi- 
viduals infinitely better authorised to form 
a decided opinion on the matter. It there- 
fore remains for future pathological in- 
quiries to determine which party has en- 
tertained the more correct view. “ Sud 


an aperture in the occipital bone. The day judice lis est.” 


after the operation the child was seized 
with violent pain in the head, had a hard 
pulse, prostration of strength, vomiting, 
&c., and died in the course of a week. On 
dissection, a part of the sensorium, and an 
elongation of the two lobes of the cerebel- 
lum, about as large as a nut, were found 
in the protruded sac of the dura mater. 
Several abscesses also were discovered in 
the substance of the cerebellum. The 
other example fell under the observation 
of M. Batffos, principal surgeon to the 
Hopital des Enfans. Upon the death of 
the child the dissection evinced similar 
appearances.” 

The second form of encephalocele I 
have mentioned, viz. that in which both 
the cranial bones and scalp are wanting, 
has been justly termed rather a malforma- 
tion than a curable affection. Indeed 
most children presenting it are either still- 
born or very short lived. “A remarkable 
instance of this disease,” observes Mr. 
Samuel Cooper (to whose indefatigable 
industry, by the way, medical literature is 
most deeply indebted), “ was published by 
Dr. Burrows. The sc alp, the os frontis, the 
parietal and a great part of the occipital 
hones, were wanting. The cerebrum, which 
projected through the deficiency, was of a 
melberry colour, and the tumour was ad- 
herent at its neck to the edge of the inte- 
guments. The child lived till the sixth 
day of its birth, it had no power of volun- 


We shall next proceed to consider acute 
hydrocephalus, at once the most interest- 
ing and most besetting disease of child- 
hood. 
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Dr. Exitiorson, President. 


RAPHAEL'S AND OTHER SKULLS. 


Dee. 16th, 1833.—G. Taylor, Esq., M.D., 
was elected an ordinary member. The 
cast of the skull of Dr. Spurzheim was 
presented to the Society by the Phrenolo- 
gical Society of Boston in America, and 
examined and discussed by the members. 
The Presipenrt also laid before the meet- 
ing a skull which had been presented to 
him by the American Society, said to have 
belonged to a remarkable person, and 
transmitted to him (Dr. E.) for his opi- 
nion thereon. 

Mr. Devitie mentioned, with reference 
to the statements which had lately been 
current, of the tomb of Raphael having 
been opened, and a skull found in it, not- 
withstanding another skull had for seve- 
ral years been considered to be that of 
the great painter, and had had casts taken 
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from it and disseminated extensively, 
apparently in complete phrenological har- 
mony with the endowments and charac- 
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pecially at firmness, conscientiousness, bene- 
volence, and hope, was well developed, so 
that he (Mr. Drew) concluded, that the 


Raphael, that many years ago, when | individual must have been firm, indepen- 
the skull hitherto su to be that of | dent, charitable, and a stanch contender for 
Raphael was brought to light, a gentle- | justice. Love of approbation, secretiveness, 
man, Mr. Flaxman, told him that some | acquisifireness, and destructiveness, how- 
day or other there would be a doubt thrown | ever, were also large, so that he conceived 
on the authenticity of the skull, because there would occasionally be a struggle 
other bones had got mixed with those of | between those feelings and the dictates of 
Raphael in the tomb. | morality. He appeared (we employ Mr. 

Mr. Herne laid a skull before the | Drew's words) to have been very passion- 
Society for the expression of their opinion. | ate and earnest, and in some cases very 
It was at once pronounced to be that of a | decided, and even stern, but his benevo- 
person of a most violent disposition, per-|lence and conscientiousness must have 
haps of a murderer; and this, as well as| prevented him from being cruel and un- 
other points mentioned, were declared by just. There must have been great intre- 
Mr. Hering to be perfectly correct. | pidity in resisting any oppression or 

‘ > gon attack. He is likely to have been dispu- 
nirther Pe in pod — Me Esa» tative, and fond of opposition, and when 


ter of 


; : : he thought himself right, it could not have 
Burroughs was elected an ordinary mem- 005 an easy matter to set him down. He 
possessed more of a moral than a religious 
character. Caution being rather small, com- 
paratively, in many cases he probably 
Was apt to be precipitate and rash. From 
this deficiency, and the large aeguisitire- 
ness, hope, and self-esteem, he very likely 


ber, and as it was “twelfth night,” and 
there were but few members present, the 
Society was adjourned. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND HISTORY, OF JOHN CON- 


BAR, SaGus, was a speculative and enterprising man. 

Jan, 20th.—The casts of the heads of From his large ideality, firmness, and de- 
Chevallier Neukomm (the musical com- structireness, there must have been great 
poser) and Mr. E. Schultz were presented enthusiasm in his character. Philopro- 
to the Society by Mr. Drew.—Mr. Pocock genitiveness, amativeness, and attachment, 
and Mr. Chappel were proposed as ordi- did not appear particularly large, though 
nary members.—Mr. Hering exhibited the the first, on one side, was unquestionably 
cast of an individual to the Society at well developed, and many members, upon 
the meeting of the 6th, but not having attentive examination, considered it large. 
communicated any particulars respect- The perceptive organs were all well deve- 
ing the person on whose shoulders it had joped, and from this and his endowment 
rested, of feelings, he would be a man of action 

Mr. Drew, this evening, offered a rather than of reflection. Form and con- 
sketch of the character of the party, tothe structiveness are large, and there being a 
members who he hoped would be willing good development of causality and imita- 
to allow the meetings to be occupied from fion, he must have been mechanically in- 
time to time in this way, because (he ob- genious, and might even have been an in- 
served) people who were ignorant of ventor of machinery. Order was large, and 
phrenology often objected that when an so wasnumbéer. His intellectual endowments 
individual was known, it was easy to say were generally good. Mirthfuiness, or wit, 
that the organization of his brain agreed was large, and, from his large destructive- 
with his character ; whereas, if the cha- ness and sensitiveness, his wit would proba- 
racter were deduced only, all who knew bly be sarcastic, though his large benevolence 
the person were able to judge whether it would prevent all sustained ill-nature.— 
was so correct that the grounds of the Mr. Drew had accidentally omitted to 
deduction must be real. Assent being ob-| speak of the development of the organs 
tained to his proposal, Mr. Drew com-| of marvellousness and music. The size of 


menced by hoping that so minute and 
accurate an account would not be expected 
from him as from a highly accomplished 
phrenologist, and that visitors would not 
expect more from phrenology than it was 
capable of accomplishing. The head he 
pronounced to be large; the general 
development to indicate considerable 
energy of character; the temperament to 
appear active. The coronal region, es- 


the former was considered large by the So- 
ciety, and the latter to be well developed. 
Before concluding, Mr. Drew pointed 
out a mode of drawing lines on the head, 
preferable to that generally adopted, and 
which he learned from Dr. Spurzheim. 
Instead of the old lines, dividing the head 
into anterior and posterior, and sincipital 
and basilar, regions, one line should be 
drawn, at the side of the head, upwards, 
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exactly at the posterior margin of con- 
structiveness, so as to have the whole of 
the anterior lobe before, and of the middle 
lobe behind, it ; and it should pass before 
acquisitiveness and behind ideality, ascend 
between Jove of approbation and conscien- 
tiousness, and terminate at the posterior 
margin of firmness. 

Mr. Hering then addressed the mem- 
bers in the following words:—Mr. Drew 
having kindly favoured the Society with 
his opinion of the phrenological develop- 
ment of the cast of Bruns, now before 
us, I will proceed to state such particulars 
as I have been able to collect concerning 
the individual in question, who is in at- 
tendance in case the members of the So- 
ciety should wish to ask him any ques- 
tions. I beg your indulgence for the cur- 
sory manner in which this sketch is 
drawn up; for more minute particulars, 
I refer to a pamphict published for his 
benefit, entitled “The Miller, Conrad 
Bruns, or a Tale of Hanoverian Mazgis- 
terial Oppression and Persecution,” to the 
truth of which an affidavit was made be- 
fore Alderman Ansley in July 1851. My 
attention was first attracted to Bruns, 
from hearing that he had manifested very 
singular firmness and perseverance in 
endeavouring to obtain redress for wrongs 
inflicted by a petty magistrate of his na- 
tive village, through whose oppressions 
he was reduced to extreme poverty and 
distress. John Conrad Brans was born 
at Suderbruch Neustadt am Ribenberg. 
Hanover, aud is the son of a farmer. He 
remained at school in his native place 
until his fifteenth year, and was always re- 
garded as one of the most clever of the 
scholars, excelling particularly in arith- 
metic. lLiis memory was alse so reten- 
tive as to enable him to repeat many 


chapters of the Bible, and long pieces of 


poetry, with very little study. In the 
early part of his life he was engaged in 
assisting his father in farming, and aiter- 
wards held for three years a situation in 
the riding school and royal stables at 
Hanover. War breaking out, he enlisted 
in a corps of engineers, and gained much 
credit for his mechanical ingenuity. He 
also formed one of the band of the corps, 
being a good player on the clarionet and 
the trumpet. Having, at the age of twenty- 
seven, obtained his discharge from the 
army, he returned to his native place, 
married, turned miller, and constructed a 
mill on a peculiar principle of his own in- 
vention. His business went oa flourish- 








PHRENOLOGY.—JOHN CONRAD BRUNS. 





| Bruns excited the envy of a neighbouring 


j 


ingly for eight years, alter which period a | 
train of misfortanes and persecutions oc- 
curred, in bearing up against which his 
possession of the faculty of firmness was 
strikingly mauilestcd. 





The snecess of becn equivalent to the reward, I think 
‘ 





miller, who was a relative of the upper 
bailiff or magistrate of the place, in conse- 
quence of which every obstacle was thrown 
in Bruns’ way, and ultimately his mill was 
shut up; against which oppression he ap- 
pealed three times in vain. He was also 
imprisoned on a false charge of theft. 
When released he proceeded to Hanover, 
and entered an action against the bailiff, 
who was condemned in costs, and ordered 
to indemnify Bruns for his loss of time 
and sufferings, but of which Bruns gene- 
rously did not avail himself. This is a 
trait strongly characteristic of benevolence. 
As a proof of his caution, when establish- 
ing his mill he teok every care to comply 
with the law which specifies that no private 
mill shall be erected within a certain dis- 
tance of the King’s Zwang mills, and got 
his right secured by a patent, and a pro- 
tocol from the prefecture. Both these 
deeds were forced from him by the con- 
trivances of his enemies. Still persever- 
ing, Bruns petitioned the Royal Court of 
Hanover that an impartial tribunal might 
be appointed to investigate his case, which 
was granted, but the influence of his op- 
ponents prevaile:, and sentence was given 
against him. Many other acts of oppres- 
sion, emanating from the same quarter, 
were committed, which I will not trespass 
on your time by relating. Bruns having 
now tried all legal means that were open 
to him in his own country, resolved to go 
to Englan:, and once more to lay his com- 
plaint before the King. On his road he 
met with another victim of oppression, 
who had not the means of paying his pas- 
sage. With him Bruns humanely shared 
five louis-d’ors, which was all he pos- 
sessed. On the accession of his present 
Majesty, Bruns walked to Brighton with 
another petition, which he handed into the 
royal carriage as the King was stepping 
in. On two other occasions he went on 
foot for the same purpose to Windsor and 
Richmond, and each time, with much tact 
and ingenuity, effected his purpose of 
placing his petitions in the King’s own 
hands. I think these instances are suffi- 
cient to illustrate his possession of the 
faculties of firinness and benevolence, and 
must observe that, notwithstanding his re- 
peated disappointments, his hopes are as 
strong as ever of ultimate success. The de- 
neroience, adhesiveness, philoprogenitireness, 
secretiveness, conscientiousness, &C., agree 
in his phrenological development with the 
accounts obtained of him. As relates to 
his conscientiousness ] may observe that, 
although poor, he cannot be readily pre- 
vailed upon to accept a remuneration, 
unless he conceives that his services have 
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his combatireness will be found moderate. 
He states his aversion from being a party 
to quarrels and fights, but acknowledges to 
have been atall times hasty and passionate 
when roused, but that he soon forgave the 
offenders. 

I have in my possession a short treatise 
on the phenomena of the winds and clouds 


as influencing our judgment of the wea-! 


ther, written by Bruns, and which evinces 
much acuteness of observation. A certifi- 


cate from the clergyman of his village 
testifies to his being a good husband, 
father, and neighbour. 


*.* The editor will oblige the reporter by insert 
ing the following corrections of his last report. 

Page 861, paragraph 3, line 3, for it appeared to 
any one that if the Almighty, read, if it appeared 
tw any one that the Almighty.— Line 9, yor saying, 
read thinking.— Page 862, line 17, for sentence be 
ginning So tar, sudstitute the following 
from Hume having led the way for those who believe 
that the brain has compartments for various faculties, 
he led the way for the Berkleyons, who denied all 
proof that matter of any kind existed at all.-—Col. 2, 
line 22, for the dithevent, read, the originally ditterent 
Line 27, for within, read but witnin.—-Line 37, sor 
praised, read prized. 


So tar 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Friday, March 6th, 1834. 


DR. FARADAY ON THE ELECTROLYTIC ° 
POWERS OF THE VOLTAIC BATTERY. 


Tue theatre and libraries of the Institu- 
tion were very fully attended this cvening, 
the grand attraction being Dr. Paraday’s 
exposition of his new views of the analy- 
tic properties of the galvanic battery. 

The lecturer began with a few appro- 
priate introductory remarks. Before the 
magnificent discovery of Volta, he said, 
the only agent resorted to in the produc- 
tion of chemical decompositions was the 
principle of affinity or elective attraction. 
A natural body consisting of certain con- 
stituents was analysed by bringing it in 
apposition with a body which had a 
greater affinity to one of its elements than 


old constituents, and a pcriuanent combi 


nation of the separated elements with the | 
When the powers of the} 


voltaic pile in producing decom position | 


attracting body. 


were first demonstrated by Sir Humphrey 
Davy and others at the commencement of 
this century, the changes effected were all 
referred to an affinity subsisting between | 
the elements separated and the poles of 





* EAextpov et Avw solvo, 


| tothe analyst’s notice. 


| periment was in point. 
' 


existed between that element and its asso- | 
ciates. The result was a separation of the | 


the battery. This principle was adopted, 
with only slight variations, by all the 
writers on the subject. The theory in 
question always appeared unsatisfactory 
to Dr. Faraday, but his great veneration 
for Davy made him doubt his own judg- 
ment, and had deterred him from calling 
in question the validity of any of his doc- 
trines. Much reflection, however, and 
many experiments, had confirmed his ori- 
ginal doubts, and his duty as a votary of 
philosophical truth, surmounted even his 
regard for the wemory of his illustrious 
| firic nd, and induced him to broach his 
| ideas to the Royal Society. That learned 
| body had determined on the publication 
of his paper in the course of the spring, 
jand had the manuscript in their posses- 
|sion. He was desirous, in the interim, of 
laying before the members of the Royal 
| Institution, in whose laboratory the expe- 
|riments were made, the series of facts 
}upon which were based the views he had 
|adopted. The lecturer now illustrated the 
nature of chemical affinity by a series of 
experiments which are familiar to our 
chemical readers, showing that new per- 
manent combinations were always formed 
by the disengaged constituents. A few 
decompositions through the agency of a 
powertul voltaic battery were exhibited. 
In one instance water was the subject of 
operation. Its elements, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, were of course separated. There 
are (iro circumstances which attracted Dr. 
Faraday’s attention in the decompositions 
produced bythe electric agency. First, no 
new combination was formed, andthe eman- 
cipated bodies remained perfectly free. 
| Secondly, the decomposition was produced 
| at a considerable distance from the poles. 
| These facts are broadly inconsistent with 
the conditions of ordinary decompositions 
through the agency of affinity, where new 
bodies are invariably formed, and the re- 
gents act at insensible distances. To sup- 
| pose a power of attraction inherent in the 
electric poles, generated many difficulties 
lin the explanation of the facts presented 
The following ex- 
A piece of paper 
tinged with litmus, and another tinged 
with turmeric, were wetted ina solution 
of sulphate of soda; 2 piece of white paper 
vas interposed between these two. This 
wrangement was placed between the poles 
of the battery, and decomposition of the 
sulphate of soda was the c nsequence, the 
litmus and turmeric papers being both 
reddened, the one by the acid and the 
other by the alkali. The old theory sup- 
poses that the alkali must have travelled 
through the diaphragm of papers from the 
positive towards the negative pole, and the 
acid from the negative to the positive pole, 
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which is difficult to imagine possible. Dr. ' 
Faraday's theory, however, removes these 
difficulties. According to him the poles 
exercise no attraction as regards the ele- 
ments ; their power is purely analytic, and 
reaches not to the formation of new 
bodies. By doing away with the condi- 
tions on which the chemical combination 
of neutral bodies depends, the constituents 


are set free, and demonstrate their original | 


properties at the respective poles of the 
electro-dynamic apparatus. 
separated elements did not enter into new 
unions was evident to every experiment 

alist, but to prove that there way no im- 
mediate attraction at the poles, the lec- 
turer invented the following ingenious 
experiment. 

A common glass sugar-basin was more 
than half filled with a solution of sulphate 
ot magnesia; a septum of mica was then 
introduced into the vessel and immersed 
a little below the surface of the liquor; on 
one side of this division, a quantity of 
water was poured in with great care, and 
on the other side an additional quantity of 
the solution of the sulphate. This proceed- 
ing required great delicacy, so that there 
should be a distinct plane of separation 
between the water and the subjacent solu- 
tion. This new arrangement was placed 
between the galvanic poles; the one 
being placed on the surface of the super- 
natant water, and the other immersed in 
the subjacent liquor. A decomposition 
took place, the magnesia rising in the form 
of an opaque cloud, upwards to the plane 
of demarcation between the solution and 
the water, but did not ascend through the 
water, and remained distant from the pole 
about two inches, showing that the de- 
composition took place in consequence of 
the salt liquor being placed in the current 
of the electric fluid, and not in any manner 
as a result of the contact of the electro- 
lytic pole with the subject of experiment. 
Dr. Faraday also explained a fact con- 
nected with the action of the galvanic 
battery. When, after the decomposition 
of water, the platinum plates at the ex- 
tremities of the wires were left in the 
solution some time (their connexion with 
the battery being destroyed) a re-combina- 
tion of the separated elements took place ; 
this fact has by some continental philoso- 
phers been referred to a magnetic pro- 
perty imparted to the platinum by the 
voltaic apparatus. Professor Faraday, 
however, denies the existence of any such 
property, and ascribes the effect merely 
to the perfect cleanliness of the platinum 
The particles of all elastic bodies exercise 
a repulsive action towards each other, by 
which they are retained apart at a certain 
distance. On this their gaseous form de- 


That the! 


IN DUBLIN 
pends. The platinum being a dense awe 
attraction 


exercises a certain 

gaseous atoms, and causes ian to a 
proximate towards its surface. By bring- 
ing them into near contact with each other, 
and thus destroying the distance upon 
which their elastic form depends, it pro- 
duces their re-combination into the liquid 
form. He proved this by employing 
plates cleaned by immersion into sulphuric 
acid, as well as by adaptation to the ends 
of the galvanic wires. The result in both 
| arrangements was the same, the re-union 
|of the oxygen and hydrogen into water. 
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LANCET. 


Wurist the Government is evincing 
every disposition to improve our medical 
code, it is worthy of remark that a por- 
tion of the profession is using every pos- 
sible exertion to perpetuate the odious 
system which has been so earnestly de- 
nounced by the great majority of that 
body. Artifices out of number are at this 
moment brought into requisition to coun- 
teract the intentions of ministers, by the 
medical corporations of Dublir. Honest 
men demand their rights openly, and dis- 
cuss their grievances in the presence of 
the public. The sordid and selfish alone 
endeavour to attain their ends in darkness 
The Castle of Dublin was 
just the place for movements of a sombre 


and in secrecy. 


character, having long since earned an 
historical celebrity for the facility with 
which its councils might be affected by the 
representations of the informer and the 
parasite. But though the presiding spirits 
of that place may not be so readily moved 
to evil in modern times as were some of 
their predecessors, that the 
avenues to the old den of the vice-regal 


we know 
Dionysivs have been freely traversed, 
und that the “leprous distilment” of cor- 
perate corruption has been energetically 
poured into the ear of power, To medical 
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reformers, who have reason to calculate 
on the ultimate success of their endea- 
yours, it is gratifying to know that these 
corporations have sunk so deeply in the 
mire of degradation that they are com- 


pelled to have recourse to such means to’ 


support their falling cause. When, too, we 
behold such a man as old Mr. Cores 
turn courtier to serve political purposes, 
we cannot but consider that the flourish- 
ing days of “ ticket-and-apprentice fees” 
are about to close for ever. 


able existence on the incomes of matrimo- 
nial settlements,— others, and they are not 
a few, we know to be ina state approach- 
ing that of actual starvation. This is not 
an exaggerated picture. 

How has this wretched state of things 
been produced? Is there no practice for 
physicians and surgeons in Dublin, or are 
‘the collegiate practitioners of that city 
less worthy of confidence than the medical 
}men of other places? We unhesitatingly 
| furnish an answer in the negative. There 


Although we possess full knowledge of|is every need for the skill and services of 


the treacherous attack on the measures 
which are in progress for securing the in- 
dependence of the medical profession in Lre- 
land, we shall content ourselves for the pre- 
sent with exposing its injustice, and not 
make painful references to the character 
of individuals. It is true that the turpitude 
of these traitors to the cause of science 
and of humanity deserves to be fixed per- 
sonally upon its authors, but a firm re- 
liance on the just intentions of ministers 
relieves us from engaging in so unplea- 
sant a duty. 

Though the exposure of his misfortunes 
is one of the last alternatives to which a 
man of education and sensibility will sub- 
mit, yet so extreme is the distress of me- 
dical men in Dublin, that the veil which 
delicacy of feeling would draw over their 
condition has been long since rent asunder, 
and their wants have been made the theme 
of vulgar and ribald commentary. To 
“manceuvre a dinner” or to “ fly a kite,” 
is now sarcastically represented as forming 
almost the only occupation of the Dublin 
practitioners. Report represents it as cer- 
tain, that not one in every ten of them is 
supported by the practice of that science 
which, under these melancholy circum- 
stances, has become at once “ their glory 
and their shame.” Some are supported by 
their relatives,—others by fragments of 
properties, the bulk of which has long de- 
parted. Some are dragging out a miser- 


” 


the regular practitioners of that city, and 
‘nowhere, perhaps, in Great Britain are 
the professors of medicine better-informed 
men. The evil is mainly attributable to 
the selfish policy of the few who consti- 
tute the medical corporations of Dublin, 
and who, by infusing into the minds of their 
pupils and apprentices false ideas of their 
proper pursuits, and by the enactment of 
by-laws prohibiting them, under pain of 
degradation, either to receive moderate 
fees or to dispense their own medicines, 
have thrown the entire practice of the 
city into the hands of the licentiates of 
the Apothecaries Company of that capital. 
The legitimate rewards of study, of the 
acquirement of knowledge, and of a high 
degree of intelligence, have thus been 
forced into the coffers of the abettors of 
every species of empiricism. The conse- 
quences of the ignorance of such a body 
of men in the treatment of disease are 
formidable indeed. It is, indeed, too 
true, that of every essential qualification 
for the station they now occupy in society 
in Dublin they are totally deficient. The 
Company have, to be sure, “ got up” a 
sham prospectus of education, and found- 
ed sham “ Professorships,” (with the 
merits of which the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee will soon be made acquainted,) in 
order to acquire an undeserved character 
for those who belong to their institution, 
But the day has arrived in which their 
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impositions will be unmasked, and speedily 
will appearances be stripped away, that 
realities may be exposed. Up to this 
moment, however, the humbug has pro- 
ceeded most successfully, and from being 
the subordinates, the pharmacopolists have 
hecome actual possessors of the most lu- 
crative part of the medical practice of 
Dublin. How Mr. Ruruven became so 
enamoured of this class of men, as lately 
to stand forth their champion in the 
House of Commons, we knew not, but 
this we know, that he could not have 
inflicted a greater injury on his consti- 
tuents than securing to the Dublin So- 
ciety of Apothecaries the monopoly of 
medical power and practice throughout 
Ireland. Were the members of the corpora- 
tion men of science and of prudence, who, 
taking advantage of the vanity of their im- 
becile managers, and making themselves 
more useful to society, would secure pub- 
lic favour in the fair field of competition, 
we should be the first to applaud their de- 
signs, and congratulate them on their suc- 
cess; but of every branch of medical 
science (unless, indeed, the embellishing 
of drug shops with the tinselled hierogly- 
phics of the materia medica be considered 


one) they are, for the most part, as nescient 


as they are of astronomy or navigation. 
But their monopoly is shaken; and it 
will require very little increase of exertion 
on the part of their depressed opponents to 
level the entire structure with the ground 
Already the Government has consented to 
its demolition ; let Parliament be assisted 
in its efforts by those who will profit by 
the overthrow. The members of the me- 
dical profession in Ireland see the ap- 
palling position in which they have been 
placed by the crafty Company. They have 
made their circumstances known to the 
Legislature, and now let them remember 
that the Parliamentary Committee is the 
important instrument through which ulti- 
mate good can alone be effected. Let 
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them remember, that it is now a duty 
which they owe to themselves, the pro- 
fession, and the public, to furnish that 
committee with facts by which it can 
test the rottenness of the materials with 
which the old fabrics of corruption have 
been built, and the soundness of those 
materials out of which the new structure 
should be erected. It is towards the ac- 
complishment of this work that they 
should direct all their energies. It is use- 
less, childish, nay, absurd, to continue to 
utter ‘amentations in Dublin, when a 
plain statement of facts at Westminster 
may be the means of efiecting all that is 
desirable in the reconstruction of medi- 
jcal law. All the proceedings of the great 
; engine of state will be useless in the ab- 
jsence of positive confirmations of those 
‘grievances which have been inflicted on 
the profession by the medical corporations 
‘and their agents. Let the Dublin practi- 
'tioners feed that intellectual engine with 


ly . - , 
fects, and rely with confidence on the 


force of the truths they may thus con- 
vey. Then, when the digest of the com- 
‘mittee is before Parliament, must the opi- 
|nion of the profession on the evidence 
from which the members of the committee 
have drawn their report, be made known 
| to the Legislature. 

In carrying onthe struggle against the 
‘corruptionists, however, we ought invaria- 
bly to recollect that the power which is 
| wielded against the medical reformers is a 


The 


enemy adopts “ union” for its motto, and 


combined, and not a divided force. 


that union is cemented by ingeniously- 
devised links of organization and arrange- 
ment. Now is it not a truth that the re- 
formers stand in scattered patches over 
the field of strife, and that although the 
spirit of enterprise and honourable daring 
prompts them to ready action, the absence 
of system, of discipline, has hitherto inter- 
fered toa deplorable extent with a suc- 


‘cessful termination of their exertions ? 
i 
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‘Lb br en ae | ig his that he, has. thus. dis- 

Jet to collect the greatest the profession, he will be entitled, to_in- 

relative to medical abuses sist, in a tone 6f authority, that his bro- 

nit evidence # Fagee | Shar practitioners shall become, in like 

page prep edfeene taal ng le 

me eeectaal | 4 withou' tion of which, the happi- 

lay—a MEDICAL REFORM COMMITTEE, aon of the community, the cultivation of 

consisting of not less than three persons, science, and the prosperity of the mem- 

should be instantly constituted in every bers of the medical profession, are alike 

principal city of the empire; and in no involved. 
city is the appointment of such a body| 

more imperiously demanded than in that 

of Dublin. 

With a view to render the labours of 
such a committee of service in the cause, 
and in order, consequently, to prevent menstheputs>sabdhd-eeage 
their exertions from being inaptly di- Grorocy has lately advanced with such 
rected, we have taken the opportunity of Tapid strides, that its character’ has “alto- 
publishing in this week’s Lancer, the —_ oa 4 gees no fonger 
Parliamentary Circulars which have been | theorics aineaie — 

‘ ing the formation of the 
forwarded, without exception, to the ma- globe out of “chaos,” or its passage through 
nagers of all our hospitals, infirmarics, a series of hypothetical metamorphoses, 
and dispensaries. The categories so ety ot bes now owt careful examinations 
propounded in those documents, will sug- © ‘"8¢ evidences of its former condition 
gest from what channels facts should be oe ae pemercte waa 

: ; e ancient.rem of extinct 

aoa by the local comumnistgse, Upes animals which, are_ imbedded. im ite..wari 
documents themselves is stated into ous strata, with a degree of order and pre- 
what general stream all the smaller cur- | cisfon surpassingly curious to the unini- 
rents should flow. tiated observer. “Thése hatural records 

In placing those questions before the | **° neither few nor ambiguots, and teach 
general body of the profession, | us, in terms too plain to be mistaken, that 

y he peat ‘ we may be | the whole of our present lands and eonti- 

excused for hinting to private practitio- | nents were fo 
Chih aie Gl fast ix of tela en rmerly eayered by, the acean, 
ners, ‘act are of equal received deposits of materials from,. the 
importance, whether they emanate from attrition and defallescence of tracts of 
villages or from cities, and that proof of! countries now no longer existing, and 
the médical mismanagement of a rural nao em en ae for the remains of ma- 
workhouse, will be as necessary to com- | animals and plants, as well as for 
| similar spoils from the lands washed down 

plete the investigation now in ls 

is won Saintes, | the sea. These remnants, when in- 

‘lisputable ; testimony maladmin | spected, afford evidence of the former ex- 
tration of the affairs of a metropolitan istence of a state of animated nature yery 
hospital. “In short, if a practitioner have | anlike what now prevails, and of a period, 
but one fact to communicate, let him forth- oT Tather a series of periods, antecedent to 
with transmit’ ait account of it to the Pat. |e vst appearance of wan periods of 
he may rest content, because a sense Cf life which have successively di 
duty can demand nothing ret nS ee oe anted 
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The Geology of the South East of England. 
By Giprow Manret, F.R.S., M.R.C.S., 
&e, London, Longman and Co., 1833. 
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MANTEL’S GEOLOGY OF THE S. E. OF ENGLAND. 


others approximating in character 
and more to those which now fill 
world. 


These vestiges of ancient physical dy- 


between the effects which require for their 
production the sudden application of con- 
vulsive efforts, and the not less extensive 
changes which may have been produced 


nasties, preserved even more singularly by forces equally or more powerful, but 
than coins and medals, afford a rough acting with more regularity, and in a 
chronology, by the help of which the suc- manner apparently more congenial to an 
cessive depositions of strata may be order so harmonious as that of nature. 

marked into eras of a more or less defi-| This faint view of the end and scope 


nite character, and distinguished by some 
peculiarity which enables us to recognise | 
the periods of each, deposited in whatever 
part of the world it may be found. Many 
of the strata which thus bear evidence of 
having been precipitated at the bottom of 
the sea, and in a horizontal state, are now | 
found in a position highly inclined to the | 


of geological investigations will afford a 
clue to the contents of the admirable es- 
say of Mr. Manret, of Brighton, towards 
a correct history of the physical geography, 
geological formation, and organic remains, 
of the ancient kingdom of Sussex. The 
following is the order he has adopted in 
the arrangement of his subject:—1. Phy- 


horizontal, and sometimes even vertical, | sical Geography of Sussex. 2. Geologi- 
and often show manifest proofs of violence cal structure of the same county. 3. Di- 
in their bending and fracture, in the dis- juvium. 4. Tertiary formations. 5. Chalk 
ruption of parts which were once contigu- | formation. 6. Organic remains of the 
ous, and inthe existence of vast collections | upper and lower chalk. 7. Chalk-marl, 


of broken fragments. Besides those rocks , and its organic remains. 8. The Wealden 


which carry this internal proof of sub- 
marine deposition, there are many which 
show no such proofs, but which, on the 
contrary, manifest a volcanic or other | 
igneous origin. In every part of the! 
globe, and among strata of all epochs, | 
there occur evidences of such action, so! 
abundant, and on so magnificent a scale, | 


|formation. 9. Organic remains of the 
_ Wealden and Tilgate forest. 10. Fossil 
remains of the Saurian reptiles of Tilgate 


forest. 11. Deductions. 
The straitness of our limits prevents 
us from indulging in any quotations from 


| this original and scientific work, which is 


distinguished by a correct arrangement of 


as to point out the volcano and the earth- the subjects, an accuracy of description, an 
quake as agents which have been mate-| acuteness of deduction, a comprehensive- 
rially instrumental in the production of! ness of theory, a perspicuity of style, and 


those changes. 

In accounting for such alterations of 
level and violent dislocations as are appa- 
rent, geologists have no longer recourse, 
as we have remarked, to causes purely 
hypothetical, but they endeavour to restrict 
themselves “to a careful consideration of 
eauses evidently in action at present, 
with a view to ascertain how far they, in 
the first instance, are capable of account- 
ing for the facts observed, and thus legiti- 
mately bringing into view, as residual 
phenomena, those effects which cannot be 
so accounted for.” After further research 
we may be able to admit, or to deny posi- 
tively, the necessity for those tremendous 
catastrophes which many geologists zo-| 





an excellence of graphic illustration, which 
reflect infinite credit upon the zeal and in- 
dustry of the author, who, though most 
extensively engaged in the practice of his 
profession as a surgeon, has devoted his 
leisure to such noble purposes as the re- 
searches commemorated in this book. The 
successful handling of such subjects re- 
quires an exact and extensive knowledge of 
chemistry, comparative and human ana- 
tomy, and botany, and a general acquaint- 
ance with all the natural sciences. This 
knowledge is possessed in a high degree 
by Mr. Mawret, whose numerous disco- 
veries in fossil botany and anatomy not 
only evince the solidity of his knowledge, 
but place in a strong light his industry, 


gard as essential to a true explanation of perseverance, and patience, in overcoming 
the existing condition of the earth. We the difficulties, and evading the obstacles, 
may learn to distinguish more ened which the pursuits of an ardgeus profes- 
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sion present. Mr. Mawre. affords an 
example worthy the imitation of all his 
professional brethren, and furnishes a 
signal proof that active occupation in a 
busy country town, is not inconsistent 
with a deep devotion to the most profound 


11. In whom rests the election of your 
medical and surgical officers? and what 
are the by-laws for regulating such elec- 
tions ? 

12. What are the names of the house 
surgeons or apothecaries ? 

13. Do they actually reside at the dis- 

nm ? 


philosophical investigations which can | Pemsary 


occupy the time of man. 





Questions which the Governors of 
DISPENSARIES 


are required to answer for the Informa- 
tion of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the 
state of Medical Practice and Education ; 
and which the said Governors, having 
answered, are required to return, di- 
rected “To the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Education, House of 
Commons, London.” 


1, When was your dispensary first 
established ? 

2. How is it supported? 

3. Are there in-patients as well as out. 
patients ? 

4. If so, what was the number of each 
in 1833? and what is the number of beds 
for in-patients ? 

5. State the number of medical, surgi- 
cal, and midwifery cases in 1833 ? 

6. What is the number of physicians, 
surgeons, apothecaries, nurses, and other 
officers attached to your dispensary ? 

7. What are the names of the physi- 
cians? Where did they graduate? When 
did they graduate? Of what medical or 
surgical colleges are they fellows, mem- 
bers, or licentiates? When were they 
elected officers of the dispensary ? 

8. What are the names of the surgeons? 
When did they graduate or obtain their 
diplomas? Of what medical or surgical 
colleges are they members, fellows, or 
licentiates? Are they members of any 
and of what company of apothecaries? 
Do they belong to the council or board of 
examiners, of any and of what college of 
surgeons? When were they elected offi- 
cers of the dispensary ? 

9. Is the choice of your medical officers 
restricted to the graduates, fellows, mem- 
bers, or licentiates of any particular uni- 
versities, colleges, companies, or corpora- 
tions? 

10. Would the holding of any particular 
religious belief operate to exclude a per- 
son from being one of your medical 
officers ? 


14. How many times a week, and at 
what hours, are the other medical officers 
required to visit the dispensary? 

15. In what manner and by whom are 
the medicincs for the use of the dispensary 
supplied ? 

16. Is the person supplying the medi- 
cines a medical officer or governor of the 
dispensary ? 
| 17. What was the salary, and what 
|were the emoluments, of each medical 
officer of the dispensary in 1833? and 
whence are the emoluments derived ? 

18. What was the rate of fees for a stu- 
dent’s attendance on the medical and on 
the surgical practice of the dispensary in 
1833? What was the amount of such 
fees, and the share paid to each medical 
officer in 1833 ? 

19. Are any and what lectures given at 
the dispensary, and by whom? What is 
the rate of fees for attendance on those 
lectures? By whom are the lecturers 
appointed ? 

20. Are any of the lecturers also medi- 
cal officers to the dispensary? and if so, 
what emoluments do they derive from 
those lectures ? 

21. By whom is the rate of fees for at- 
tending the medical practice of the dis- 
pensary, and for attending the lectures, 
regulated ? 

22. What was the number of pupils at- 
tending, Ist, the medical, 2nd, the surgical 
practice of the dispensary, in each of the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833? 

23. What was the number of pupils at- 
tending the lectures in the same years ? 

24. State, in detail, the income, the 
sources of income, and the charges upon 
| income, the actual receipts and payments, 
) and the balance in hand at the beginning 
and end of the year, for each of the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833? 


| 





Questions which the Governors of 
INFIRMARIES * 


are required to answer. 
1. When was your infirmary first 
established ? 
2. Does your infirmary depend for its 
support on endowment, on rates made for 


* This circular has also been addressed to the Go- 
vernors of HospitaLs, with the substitution of the 
word “ Hospital” throughout for‘ Infirmary.” 


3Q2 
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QUESTIONS RESPECTING HOSPITALS AND INFIRMARIES. 


its maintenance, or on voluntary contri-! medical or surgical colleges are they fel- 


bution ? 
3. How many beds are there at your 
for in-patients ? 


4. How many in-patients were admitted | 


into your infirmary in each of the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833? 
5. How many in-patients were there at! 


your infirmary on the ist of January of| 


each of the years 1832, 1833, and 1834? 
6. How many in-patients, admitted into | 


| capacity 


lows, members, or licentiates? When were 
they elected to the infirmary? In what 
were they immediately before 
their election? 
21. What are the names of the sur- 
eons? Where did they graduate, or ob- 
tain their diplomas? Of what medical or 
surgical colleges are they members, fel- 
lows, or licentiates? Are they members 
or licentiates of any and of what company 


your infirmary in 1833, were, 1. medical | of apothecaries? Do they belong to the 
cases, (@) acute; (4) chronic; and 2. sur-| council or board of Examiners of any, and 
gical cases, (2) wounds and accidents; (4) | of what college of surgeons? When were 





chronic? 
7. How many of the in-patients in your | 
infirmary on the Ist of January 1834) 


were, 1. medical cases, (a) acute; (4) | 


chronic ; and 2. surgical cases, (2) wounds | 
and accidents; (4) chronic ? 

8. Whet number of capital operations 
‘was performed at your infirmary during 
each of the four last years. 


9. Class the number of capital opera- | 


tions performed at your infirmary during | 
the four last years, according to their na- 
ture, and state the number belonging to | 
each class? 

10. What was the number of cases of | 
fractured bone for which ia-patients were 
admitted during cach of the four last 
years, and what was the number of severe 
accidents ? 

11. Does your infirmary admit of out- | 
patients? How many out-patients were 
visited in 1833 ; and how many were un- 
der visitation on the Ist of January 1834 ? | 

12. How many of the out-patients vi- 
sited in 1833 were medical, and how 
many were surgical cases? 

13. How many of the out-patients un- 
der visitation on the Ist of January 1834 
were medical, and how many were surgi- 
cal cases ? 

14. Are the out-patients visited at their 
own homes ? 

15. Are the out-patients visited by the 
medical officers of your infirmary, or by 
the pupils of the medical officers, or by 
w > 


16. What is the number of the physi- 
cians, surgeons, apothecaries, nurses, and 





other officers, attached to your infirmary ? 
17. How many of these are required to; 
be resident, and how many are visiting 
medical or surgical officers ? 
18. What are the duties belonging to 
each of the aforesaid offices ? 
19. Do the resident or house physicians, 


surgeons, or apothecaries, of your infir- | 


mary actually reside, or do they live in 
the neighbouring town or city ? 


20. What are the names of the physi- | 


cians? Where did each graduate? What 


are the dates of their degrees? Of what, 


they elected to the infismary? In what 
capacity were they immediately before 
their election ? 

22. Is the choice of physician, surgeon, 
or apothecary to your infirmary restricted 
to the graduates, members, fellows, or li- 
centiates, of any particular universities, 
colleges, companies, or corporations ? 

23. Is the physician, surgeon or apothe- 
cary, of your infirmary required to be of 
any particular rcligious persuasion, or 
would the holding of any particular reli- 
gious belief be a ground for exclusion ? 

24. In whom rests the election of the 
medical and surgical officers of yoar infir- 
mary; and what are the by-laws for re- 
gulating such elections? 

25. State the name of the house-phy- 
sician, house-surgeon, and house-apothe- 
cary, and the ordinary place of residence 
of each? 

26. How many visits a week are re- 
quired of the visiting physicians and visit- 
ing surgeons respectively ; and what and 
how many hours are given to such visits? 

27. In what manner and by whom are 
medicines supplied for the use of the hos- 
pital? What was the cost of medicines 
supplied to your infirmary in each of the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833 ? 

28. Is the person supplying medicines 
a medical officer or a governor 0. your 
infirmary ? 

29. What is the salary, and what are 
the emoluments of each officer of the in- 
firmary, and whence are the emoluments 
derived ? 

30. What are the rates of fees paid by 
students for attendance on the meslical or 
surgical practice of your infirmary? 

31. To whom are those fees paid in the 
first instance ? 

32. Between whom are those fees di- 
vided, and in what proportions? 

33. What was the amount of fees taken 
for attendance on the medical and surgi- 
cal practice of the infirmary in each of the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833? 

34. What amount, derived from such 
fees, was paid to each officer in the infir- 
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mete ages youd to share the same, in each 


“s By w is the rate of such fees 
re; P 

36. What was the number of pupils at- 
tending, first the medical, second the sur- 
gical, practice of the infirmary, in each of | 
the years 1831, 1852, and 1833? 

37. What was the number of appren- 
tices articled to each medical officer of the 
infirmary in each of the said years? 

38. Are apprentices to the medical offi- | 
cers of the infirmary required to pay the 
same fees for attendance on the medical | 
practice of the infirmary that other stu- | 
dents are required to pay? 

39. Are members of the profession re- 
quired to pay the same fees as students 
for attending the medical and surgical 
practice of the infirmary ? 

40. What are the regulations for ad-| 
mitting students or members of the pro- 


fession to the medical and surgical prac- | 


tice of the infirmary ? 
41. By whomare such regulations made 
and approved ? 


42. By what universities, colleges, or 


companics, empowered to grant degrees, | 


diplomas or licenses to practise, is attend- 
auce on the practice of your infirmary re- 
cognised, as a qualification to be examined 
for such a degree, diploma, or license? 

43. When was your infirmary first so} 
recognised ? 

44. What length of attendance on the 
practice of your infirmary is required by 
such universities, colleges, or companies, | 
as qualifying a studeut to be examined for 
a degree, diploma, or license to practise ? 

45. Have the fees for attendance on the 
practice of your infirmary undergone any 
variation, since such recognition of your 
infirmary, by any university, college, or 
company? If there has been any varia- 
tion, state it? 

46. What lectures are given at your, 
infirmary ? 

47. What are the names of the lec- 
turers? 

48. By whom are they appointed ? 

49. What is the rate of fees for admis- | 
sion to every such course of lectures ? 

50. What is the time that each course | 
lasts ? 

51. What is the number of pupils that} 
attended every such course during 1831, 
1832, and 1833 ? 

52. State the emoluments that each lec- | 
turer derived from such lectures in 1833 ? 

53. State the regulations of the hospi-_ 
tal for admission to such lectures ? 

54. By what universities, colleges, or 
companies, empowered to grant degrees, 
diplomas, or licenses to practise, are these 


lectures recognised as a qualification to | 
| 


be examined for such degree, diploma, or 
license ? 
55. ,When did that recognition first take 


56. ‘Were the fees of admission to such 
lectures varied in consequence of such re- 
cognition ? 

57. Are the medical officers of the infir- 
mary permitted to be gov ernors thereof? 
Are any of them governors? 

58. What was the mortality among the 
in-patients of the infirmary during each 


| of the years 1831, 1832, and 1833? State 


the same for the out-patients ? 

59. Is anatomical examination of those 
who die at the infirmary allowed by the 
governors to be made? 

60. State, in detail, the income, the 
sources of income, and the charges upon 
income, the actual receipts and payments, 
and the balance in hand at the beginning 
and end of the year, for each of the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833 ? 

61. By whom and in what manner are 
the governors, managers, or committee of 
your hospital elected ; are they elected for 
life, or for a limited period 2 ? 

62. Is there any established dietary for 
in-patients ? 





MEDICAL REFORM. 
SUNDERLAND. 


A Meerttne of the medical profession of 
Sunderland and the Wearmouths wag held 
at the Infirmary on Tuesday, the 18th 


jinstant, to take into consideration the 


subject of medical reform, Dr. W. Reip 
CLAaNNY in the chair, when resolutions 
were passed unanimously, on which the 
following petition was founded :— 


“ To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, the 
humble petition of the undersigned 
members of the medical profession 
resident in Sunderland and the Wear- 
mouths, 


“ Showeth, That your petitioners ob- 
|serve with pleasure that a Select Com- 
mittee of your Honourable House has 
been appointed to inquire into and consi- 
|der of the laws, regulations, and usages, 
regarding the education and practice of 
the various branches of the medical pro- 
fession in the United Kingdom. 

“That although they have the fullest 
reliance on the wisdom and diligence of 
such Committee, they yet deem it expe- 
dient to suggest, that the charters, laws, 
and by-laws, of the existing medical cor- 
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eager nh throughout the United King-)pelling licentiates of other chartered 
should be comprised among its sub-| bodies to undergo a menial servitude of 
jects of inquiry. five years, though p ly acknow- 
“ That your petitioners hope and be- ledged to possess a competent * 
lieve, that from such investigation your. of pharmacy ; and of insisting upon their 
Honourable House will in its wisdom see submission to the degradation of being 
it advisable to devise such ameliorations examined by a mere trading company, be 
of the medical institutions of the country, fore they can act as general practitioners 
as may tend to the encouragement of well- in England and Wales, is an intolerable 
ed itioners of all classes, and grievance. 
to the suppression of imposition and) 5. “ That nothing can be more absurd 
empiricism. and unjust than the privileges 
“ And your petitioners will ever pray, | ' by the London College of Physicians. 
&c.” | 6, “ That the present mode of granting 
It was also resolved, “ That the peti-| licenses, and the whole system of medical 


tion be presented to both Houses of Par- education, urgently demand revision, and 
liament, and that Mr. Alderman Thomson ‘at an individual pronounced qualified 
be requested to present the petition to the by any ONE LEGALLY-CONSTITUTED BODY 
House of C and Sir William Chay- should be entitled to enter on the duties 
tor and the members of the northern divi- f bis profession in any part of the British 
sion of the county of Durham be requested , °™Pire without being subjected to farther 
to support the prayer thereof; and that | “*®™/nation or impediment. 
the Earl of Durham be entreated to pre-| 7°. That we view with satisfaction and 
sent the petition to the House of Lords, §'@titude the recent appointment of a 
and the Duke of Cleveland and the Mar- P@rliamentary Committee of Inquiry into 
quis of Londonderry be requested to sup- the state of me poeta. oar frye ome 
t ; ” anticipate that the resu that inquiry, 
a ae if conducted with due patience and on a 
| comprehensive scale, so as fo guard against 
ouudeene. the ex-parte evidence of interested bodies or 
A Mertinc of medical gentlemen was percent abn od pe eg Fang 
held in the Council Chambers at Dum- its present anomalous and 6 iad eae 





Stany em Deidey, the Sist ef Pobrunry, to dition, by the enactment of a just and en- 


take into consideration the existing state lichtened 
of the medical profession, with a view of a “Th ae natiied Ok em. 
petitioning Parliament to remove the. “* mm apelaen, camecyae Se 
abuses which have hitherto existed. Dr. |/°°* of the foregoing resolutions, be drawn 
Svasows in the chair. and presented to Parliament without de- 
In moving the first resoiutlon, Dr. lay, by aan ee h ti h 
Thorburn stated that the requisitionists trae wale Pry ay — og Mer cho 
were of opinion that it would be the wisest | unanimously ten ere _to Dr. Symons for 
course to confine themselves to merely | "i$ conduct in the chair. 
pointing out the most prominent and fia- 
grant grievances, leaving it to the Legis- 
lature to propose the proper corrective | 
measures. ron these views the resolutions | WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY 
were drawn up, and unanimously carried. : 
They contained the following opinions :— Saturday, March 8, 1834. 
an “ That the existing system of medi- | 
polity of the United Kingdom is not | . 
pS ly inadequate to the reasonahle | INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 
wants of the profession and the public, Mr. H. J. Jounson this evening re- 
but in an eminent degree prejudicial to| lated the case of a man who had been 
under his care for inflammation, under 
2. “« That a prominent grievance is, the | the following circumstances, the case illus- 
possession by numerous universities and | trating in a striking manner the utility of 
corporate bodies, of antiquated and inju- | percussion and auscultation. The man 
dicious privileges, empowering them to | was a wheelwright, about 48 years of age. 
regulate medical education, and to confer; He had been subject to bronchitis for the 
licenses and honours. last few winters, and in October 1833 had 
3. “ That these bodies possess no power an attack of acute rheumatism, which did 
to protect their licentiates from the en-| not appear to implicate the heart. In De- 
croachments of unlicensed pretenders. [cou he again became affected with 





4. “ That the power possessed by the | cough, and at s the end of the month he 
London Apothecaries Company of com- | began to suffer from pain in the left side. 





ON AUSCULTATION AND PERCUSSION. 


On the 2nd or 3rd of January, in the 


after having rolled a wheel from | 
pe to Westminster, he was seen 


by Mr. Johnson. He then suffered from 
severe attended with some pain in 
the left side of the chest, on coughing 
or on deep inspiration ; there was also 
symptomatic fever. The left side of the 
chest was universally dull on percussion, 
excepting the part immediately below the 
clavicle. The respiratory murmur was 
absent, or nearly so, in the lower two- 
thirds of the lung. Below the clavicle the 

iration was more distinct, but rather 
bronchial ; indistinct egophony existed 
below. The action of the heart was more 
extensive than natural, but unaccom- 
panied by much impulse or any érwit. Mr. 
Johnson concluded that the greater por- 
tion of the lung was consolidated by in- 
flammation, and that some fluid existed in 
the pleura. He ordered for the patient, 
who had previously been bled, calomel (in 
order to affect the mouth), with digitalis 
and opium, purgatives, and the repeated 
application of counter-irritants to the sur- 
face of the chest. When slight salivation 
was obtained, the purgatives only were 
continued, and as soon as these had begun 
to diminish in their influence, diuretics 
(the acetate and nitrate of potass) were 
substituted. Under this treatment the 


a improved to such a degree, that 
e 


insisted on returning to his laborious 
occupation, which he was to do on the 
succeeding Monday. The nt state 
of the patient (said Mr. J.) is as follows : 
— He has some, but not much, cough ; no 
pain or dyspnaa; no symptomatic fever 
whatever. He has gained flesh and 
strength, and feels fully able to resume his 
labour. Yet percussion shows that the 
left side of the chest is still generally dull, 
that the respiration is almost undistin- 
guishable, except at the upper part, where 
it is slightly bronchial, and that egophony 
(not however decided) seems to exist 
below. It is evident that little or no re- 
spiration is effected by the lung; that pro- 
bably its structure is consolidated, and 
that some effusion existed in the pleural 
cavity. 

Mr. Johnson drew attention to the fact 
that the general symptoms were scarcely 
caleulated to attract attention, certainly 
not to excite alarm—that the stethoscope 
pointed out the dangerous nature of the 
case, and that, under peculiar circum- 
stances, say in the case of a life insurance, 
information of this nature might be of the 
highest importance. In order that the 
society might observe whether his repre- 
sentations were correct, Mr. J. begged 
permission to bring the patient himself 
before them. 
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| The patient was now introduced, and 
examined by several of the members. Mr. 
CosreLto percussed the chest with the 
fingers. The right side of the thorax was 
sonorous throughout its entire extent; 
the left side was dull in all its lower part ; 
| it was sonorous, though in a feeble degree, 
|at its upper and back ; the ear, ap- 
plied immediately to the chest, detected 
cegophony in a portion of the lower part. 
The stethoscope furnished similar evi- 
dence. When the patient had withdrawn, 

Dr. James Somervitce complimented 
Mr. Johnson on his diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the case, and remarked ironically 
on the evidence which the proceedings of 
the evening afforded of the reforming cha- 
racter of the times. Here was a mere sur- 
geon possessing the boldness to treat and 
speak of an infernal disease. A few years 
ago, such presumption would have called 
down the wrath of the whole College of 
Physicians on the bead of the daring inno- 
vator. 

Mr. Costex.o thought that Mr. John- 
son deserved great credit for introducing 
a case in many respects so valuable to 
their notice. In these times, in the in- 
stance of that important improvement of 
our means of investigation, the stetho- 
scope, we saw renewed the same struggle 
between ignorance and science which 
existed in the days of the immortal Har- 
vey. The immoveables of Harvey's time 
would not be brought to believe in the cir- 
culation of the blood; those of the present 
period could not think the stethoscope 
was good for anything. At a dinner- 
table conversation, very lately, he heard 
a physician contend, with almost indecent 
acrimony, that that instrument was of 
no use whatever to the patient, and that 
it was merely an implement of modern 
quackery. Mr. Costello proceeded to ob- 
serve, that the progress of knowledge was 
mainly assisted by a good nomenclature, 
and there was one word in the description 
of this case for which Mr. Johnson de- 
served praise; he had substituted the 
word “ consolidation,” which simply and 
properly described one of the states of the 
lungs resulting from severe pneumonia, 
for “hepatization.” Mr. Costello under- 
stood that the prognosis of this case was 
not considered on the whole a favourable 
one, and as it might be useful to sustain a 
better hope, he would state a similar case ; 
he then gave details of an illness which 
he had himself suffered from a dissecting 
wound in 1827, wherein he had had conso- 
lidation of the lower part of the left lung, 
which persisted for a long time after his 
convalescence. 

Dr. Jounson had seen this case before 








, it fell under the care of his son, and men- 








bad 


be na paren cases; he looked on 
' prognosis with no very sanguine 
pe, because, in addition to the consoli- 
dation, there was effusion in the pleura as 
well as ttmultuous action of the heart 


Mit. Hunt inquired how long the lung 

might remain consolidated, and what 

was entertained of its being render- 

‘ed permeable to the air again, or if there 

was any limit of time when this hope 
should be abandoned. 

Dr. Jounson believed that the lymph 
effused in the consolidation might be re- 
absorbed after a long lapse of time. 

Mr. Cosreito in the course of some 
further remarks said, he had observed a 
marginal inflammation of the lungs in 
measles, which required nice examination 
by the stethoscope to detect it. He had 


known such marginal inflammation pro- 
duce fatal results in children. 

The discussion then extended to the 
subject of purulent infiltrations, particu- 
larly after amputations, tubercles, pneumo- 
thorax, &c., for which we have not space. 





MR. COLEMAN AND MR. B. CLARK. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 

Sin,—Depending on your known in- 
clination to support truth and justice, I 
beg leave to lay before your readers a 
most flagrant instance of misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of a lecturer to his pupils, 
which has been persisted in shamelessly 
for a long series of years, and I think you 
will admit is deserving of some exposure. 
Mr. Coleman, in the course of his lectures 
at the Royal Veterinary College, is regu- 
larly in the habit of asserting that the 
natural foot of the horse on its ground 
surface is of a circular form, and, more- 
over, claims the merit of having discovered 
the above most notable circumstance. In 
proof whereof he produces his unfortu- 
nate work, published in 1802, wherein he 
speaks of “ the circular form of the foot 
as it comes from the hand of the maker,” 
and exhibits a stiff unnatural plate of what 
he there considered a perfect foot, and as 


round it certainly is as compasses could | 
He then goes on to observe, | 


represent it, 
that Mr. Bracy Clark has also stated the 
foot to be circular, and that he has like- 
wise claimed it as a discovery, in his work 
on the Foot, published in 1809. “ But 
you see, Gentlemen,” the Professor con- 
tinues (showing the plates), “ that I had 
described it seven years before Mr. Bracy 
Clark, and therefore I think you will ad- 
mit in this instance that I, and not Mr. 
Clark, am entitled to all the merit of the 


SHAPE OF THE HORSE'S FOOT. 


discovery.” The Professor dwells for a 
considerable time on this circumstance, 
and concludes by leaving an im 

|on the minds of the young pupils, that 
Mr. Clark had endeavoured to deprive 
him ofthe credit of originality in a matter 
of grave importance, and thus, without 
any more direct expressions, an unfavour- 
able opinion is created in respect of Mr. 
Clark’s integrity and writings. Now, Sir, 
it will scarcely be believed (after admit- 
ting that Professor Coleman did cemmit 
the blunder of describing the foot as cir- 
cular), that the whole of his statement is 
totally erroneous, both as to the plagiarism 
and as to the fact. In the first place, as 
to fact, the natural foot is not circular; 
secondly, Mr. Clark has never described 
it as such, and so far from entering into 
any competition with the Professor’s cir- 
| cular foot above alluded to, has taken the 
greatest pains to point out its important 
deviations from that figure, and to develop 
the physiological causes and reasons of its 
variations from that form, and the prac- 
tical advantages resulting therefrom to 
the animal. 1 beg to refer to the splendid 
engraving of a really natural foot, form- 
jing the frontispiece to his work, where 
the straightness of the iuside quarter, in 
order to obviate any chauce of entting the 
opposite leg, is palpably shown and clearly 
accounted for in the text; also the re- 
markable bulge of the outer quarter, use- 
fully widening the horse’s bearing surface 
on the ground, and various other smaller 
differences equally unknown and unap- 
preciated by the makers of the Professor's 
perfect circular, whoever they might be. 
In this work will be found several inte- 
resting pages devoted to the explanation 
of these external circumstances; and to 
say that the foot is there described as cir- 
cular, and the remaik claimed 2s a dis- 
covery, is something beyond misrepresen- 
tation. In general terms, it may be re- 
marked, that the horse’s foot is not round, 
nor is it a square; but anbnated nature is 
not to be strictly confined by geometrical 
rules, and Mr. Clark bas not committed 
any such absurd plagiarism as would be 
inferred by the language of the Professor. 
It is difficult to conceive how such a can- 
temptible misstatement could have been 
annually persevered in for a course of 
years, when a very superficial glance at 
Mr. Clark’s works would have undeceived 
|the mind of every hearer; but, Sir, his 
| doctrines on the subject are known to be 
/so much at variance with the theoretical 
opinions of Mr. Coleman, that although 
|not perhaps formally interdicted at the 
| College, it would be highly imprudent in 
|any pupil to quote them, or publicly ap- 
|prove their tenets. By such conduct he 
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would hazard rejection, or at all events 
be subjected to the snecrs and jibes of bis 
more subservient comrades, who all know 
that the straightest course to success lies 
in a ready uiescence with Mr. Cole- 


examined the veterinary student without 
fee or reward of any kind, to which some 
now living can bear witness. Such was 
the conduct of Drs. Baillie and Fordyce 
‘and the illustrious John Hunter, and not 


man’s absurdities. These lectures have until about the time of Mr. Coleman's 
been like speeches made at one of the accession to the Professorship did the Ex- 
old select-vestries, wherein anything might aminers accept any money in return for 
be stated without a chance of contradic-| their services. There can be no doubt 
tion. Thus the same plausible round tale that at this time of day a most efficient 
is repeated to every fresh class of diploma- ' examining Committee of Veterinary Sur- 
seekers, and no voice is heard in reproof: geons could be found to attend, free of ex- 
or denial, though the few who have si-} pense, but then the present medical gen- 
lently studied for themselves must have | tlemen (putting the fee out of the ques- 
at once been convinced of its fallacy. 1)|tion) answer the Professor's purpose much 
mention this not as a solitary instance, | better than practical men, whose opinions 


but as a specimen of the means resorted 
to at the College to undervalue Mr. Clark’s 
works, and deter the pupils from their 
perusal. 


“EDUCATION” AT THE VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 


I will take this opportunity of ad- 
verting to another subject. The arowed 
purpose of the tyro at the Veterinary 
College, who wrote a letter in your Jour- 
nal of Feb. 6, was to contradict my state- 
ment that the expenses imposed on a 
pupil at that institution amounted to 
nearly double what they professed to be ; 
instead of which he directly confirms and 
corroborates a part of them, and does not 
attempt to disprove the remainder. Pro- 
fessor Coleman's inifiatury fee of tweuty 
guineas is admitted, and the payment con- 
stitutes a perpetual pupil; while Mr. 
Sewel’s charge for perpetuity is five 
guineas, though for a single course only 
three. The “ Veterinary Student” omits 
all notice of separate charges made by the 
Pharmaceutist (by courtesy), the Demon- 
strator, and the Grinder, but he does not 
say that he has not himself paid them, and 
I will defy him to point out any other 
means that are available to pupils at the 
College, or to show that any regular in- 
struction is given in materia medica, ane- 
tomy, &c., unless the above gentlemen are 
distinctly remunerated. He also very er- 
roneously presumes that “the examina- 
tion fee of three guineas has always been 
paid in addition to the twenty guineas ;” 
and goes on to observe that thereby a 
course of the first medical lectures in Lon- 
don are “ thrown open” to the veterinary 
student. This may look very fair, but [ 
can assure the uncognoscent writer that 
those eminent and high-minded medical 


woukl not always coincide with his own. 
With respect to these “ medical lectures” 
on which so much stress is always placed, 
and which are held out as an important 
inducement to the young papil and his 
friends, it is well known that they are 
very little attended to and are of no real 
advantage. 

Your correspondent goes on to say thata 
“ young man may with ease qualify him- 
self to pass in a year,” but he seems to 
think not in nine or ten months. This 
admission, Mr. Editor, is important, 
and demonstrates that your strictures, 
which led to the removal of the four or 
five months’ system of pupilage, were suffi- 
ciently just and correct, although at that 
time there were “ Students” ready to 
curry favour by writing in defence of it. 
It also would appear to be the opinion of 
this young gentleman that many of his 
fellow-pupils lose much time in “ making 
preparations” (1 trust his hours are well 
spent), “ instead of properly dissecting and 
studying, to meet Sir C. Bell, when he 
takes them on the fifth pair of nerves.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, with great respect for 
the learned Knight and for his valuable 
illustrations of the nervous system, I think 
you will agree that making preparations 
is infinitely a better employment for a ve- 
terinary pupil than studying the minute 
ramifications of every pair of nerves, 
which he never in practice will be called 
upon to remember. The truth is, Sir, 
now that students are obliged to attend 
for twelve months, that these useless mi- 
nutix respecting the nerves are put for- 
ward to occupy a very large share of time, 
and hide the real insufiiciency of their 
course of education. It may seem invi- 
dious to complain of the unduc importance 
which is here attached to Neurology; nor 





gentlemen who first supported the Vete-| 
rinary College, did so on public and ho-| 


would it be just, if essential subjects were 
first attended to; but when there is no course 


nourable grounds, and for the advance-| of operations, not a word on the diseases 
ment of science, and not only threw open! and freatment of cattle, no instructions in 
their lecture-rooms, but in the absence of! shoeing, and no acknowledged lectures on 
qualified veterinarians they attended and | materia medica, such an overweening 





me observe, that notwithstanding the 
satisfaction which your correspondent 
evinces at the various extra charges 
which he must have been subjected to, I 
the majority of his companions 

are of opinion that twenty guineas is an 
ample fee for all they are taught at the 

and that Mr. Coleman ought, out 
of this sum, to provide and pay the 
teachers of the different departments, as 
was clearly intended at its foundation. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cuarwes Crank. 

Veterinary Infirmary, Stamford Street, 

March, 1834. 
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TREATMENT OF VARICOSE VEINS. 


A DIFFERENCE in the mode of treating 
varicose veins having existed for some 
time at this hospital between Sir Cuar.es 
Beut and Mr. Mayo, the subject has 
given origin to much conversation among 
the students, who are often at'a loss which 
mode they should ‘adopt in future prac- 
tice. They have often seen a patient 
rapidly recover under a plan of treatment 
which, in a succeeding case, required 
weeks, perhaps months, to effect a cure, 
although the constitutional differences and 
the nature of the complaint have not been 
very dissimilar. Under one surgeon per- 
haps three cases on his list will be cured 
evidently to his satisfaction, while it will 
sometimes happen immediately afterwards 
that he is unsuccessful in a fourth case, 
treated under circumstances not unlike 
the preceding three. 

We shall give some cases treated ac- 
cording to each mode :— 


Cases treated by Mr. Mayo. 


Case 1.—Caroline Hawkins, wxtat. 44. 
Had been a servant, but was latterly occu- 
piedin washing and making up linen, which 
obliged her to remain in a standing posi- 
tion for many hours during the day. She 
mentioned, that in August last she wae 
severely attacked with cold, under which 
she laboured for some time, and at length 
derived relief from, as she supposes, a 
copious perspiration. While recovering 
from the attack, she observed her right 
leg to be swollen, and four days after, she 
perceived an enlargement of the veins in 
the fore and upper part of the limb. Ac- 
cording to her statement, it consisted of a! 


ficulty > 

for a fortnight, the veins 

creasing in size, when sh 

about the middle of the limb, just at the 
termination of the varicose 

had assumed a brownish hue, 

tender. Shortly afterwards, a mi 
abscess formed, which in four days sup- 
purated, and finally became a large ulcer 
Simple dressing was applied to it, but at 
length it became so painful, that on the 
28th September she came to the Hospital, 
and was seen by Mr. Mayo. The ulcer 
then presented a very angry appearance. 
It was of nearly the size of a halfcrown 
piece, having an inflammatory blush to- 
wards its centre; near the edge the skin 
| was white, and the cuticle was destroyed 
| for a short distance, leaving the rete muco- 
‘sum visible. The vein ran nearly through 
| its centre, its larger half being internal. 
|1t appeared more swollen in the evening 
than at other periods. Mr. Mayo re- 
marked, that the case presented a favour- 
able opportunity for trying his mode of 
treatment, namely, the formation of an 
ulcer by an eschar, with the design of 
exciting adhesive inflammation about 
| the veins, and thus cutting off the circu- 
lation from the sore, without which it 
| would be difficult to effect a cure. The 
previous good state of her general health, 
and her spare habits, would, he said, pre- 
vent the inflammation from becoming dif- 
fused along the course of the vessels, — 
the only evil to be guarded against in 
such cases. For the cough he ordered 
the following expectorating mixture :— 
R Mist. Camph. 8 ounces; Tinct. Opii, 
half a dram; a teaspoonful to be taken 
every six hours. Compound colocynth pill 
/10 grains at bed-time. He then ordered 
| his “ paste,” which consists of two of 
| soap, and one of potassa fusa, to be applied 
at about an inch above the sore. 

30. The application of the caustic pro- 
duced but a slight eschar, and it was there- 
fore used again, the woman, however, 
complaining of the pain caused by it the 
first time. The cough being still urgent, 
|the expectorating mixture was continued, 
‘and the pill at bed-time. 
| Oct. 3. A large ulcer was the result, the 
appearance indicating that the design of 
exciting adhesive inflammation could be 
accomplished. There was copious hemor- 
rhage, which was stopped by a compress. 
The old ulcer looked more healthy; it had 
lost its inflammatory blush, and was less 
painful. Continue the expectorating mix- 
ture, and the compound colocynth pill, 
five grains, at bed-time. 

5. The new sore presented an angry 
appearance, but the hemorrhage had 
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ceased. Its soreness her sleep- | 
ing, and whenever during the night the | 
cough became urgent, she ined that 
a needle was passed through the centre 
of the new ulcer. She appeared very 
nervous. The former sore looked ex- 
tremely well, and there was every appear- 
ance of its cure being shortly effected. 
Continue the expectorating mixture. | 
Simple ointment to both sores.— Opium, 
1} gr.; Colocynth, 2 grs.; Soap, | gr.; 
to be made into a pill to be taken at bed- 
time. 

7. She slept well during the last two 
nights, and her appearance was consider- 
ably better. The inflammatory blush of 
the new ulcer is fast subsiding, and there 
appears every prospect of adhesion in a 
few days. The old sore is healing quickly | 
under the use of simple ointment. On 
the whole she is getting on very well. The | 
cough is less urgent. Let the cough mix- | 
ture be used every night at bed-time only. | 
The other medicines to be discontinued. 

9. Appears remarkably well. Adhesion | 
has taken place in the vein, and the cir-| 
culation has adopted another course. The | 
simple dressings were now used, under 
which she recovered so well as to be 
enabled to walk about ina week, and in a 
fortnight she left the hospital quite well. 





Case 2.—Hannah Walker, wtat. 56, was 


admitted into Peppy’s Ward, Sept. 20th. 
She has laboured under an affection of the 
lungs for the last three years, which re-| 





duced her considerably. Her person was 
extremely emaciated and miserable. Her 
cough, which is always very severe, is| 
more violent in the autumn than at other | 
periods. She says that she has laboured | 
under chronic rheumatism for the last 
five years. About two months since, be- 
ing een to the rain for four hours, 
the pulmonic affection was so much in- 
creased, that she was confined to her bed 
for six weeks. The use of sudorifics and 
gentle aperients relieved her a little, when 
in the seventh week she perceived an en- 
largement of the veins in her right leg. 
This in a few days increased so consider- 
ably as to cause her ultimately to apply 
at this hospital. When seen, the swollen 
vein had a black tinge, which in a few 
days changed to yellow ; its size increased, 
particularly towards the lower part. | 
Shortly afterwards, suppuration having 
taken place, a small orifice was made with 
a lancet, which gave exit to a quantity of 
matter. This was the commencement of 
a sore, the cure of which became very | 
difficult. During the latter stage of her 
distemper, the stomach rejected food, and 
she fancied that it was only when she felt | 
the absolute necessity of viands, that it 
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would retain them. For the cough she 
was ordered the follewing :—R Camphor- 
ated Mixture 10 czs.; Syrup of Poppies 
2 ozs; Tincture of Opium 30 drops; Tar- 
tarized Antimony | gr. Take a teaspoon- 
ful every four hours, and for the stomach 
the following: —Ik Infusion of Gentian 
6 ounces; Tincture of Columba 3 drama; 
Tineture of Valerian 2 drams. A table- 
spoonful every evening. To remove con- 
stipation, let her have two Compound Co- 
locynth pills at bed-time. Let the sore be 
poulticed. 

Sept. 24th. This mode of treating the 
general system was preferred for the pre- 
sent, as until that was amended, Mr. 
Mayo could not think of applying local 
irritants,particularly as the nervous system 
seemed greatly deranged, as was evident 
from her starting at the slightest noise and 
her phantasmatic dreams. Continue the 
medicines except the pills. 

Oct. 6th. Better in all respects, though 
the nervous irritability was only slightly 
diminished. The sore presented an inflam- 
matory appearance. Very low and ir- 
ritable while it was dressing. On remov- 
ing the poultice, a quantity of dark blood 
also came away. It was now of the size 
of half-a-crown; its edges were yellow, 
and the painful itching about its surface 
was very troublesome. 

It was now evident that some other 
treatment should be adopted. It was, 
therefore, thought advisable to commence 
changing the course of the circulation, for 
which purpose a portion of Mr. Mayo’s 
paste of about the size of a large pea was 
placed an inch and a half above the sore, 
and retained there with adhesive plaster. 
She was then ordered the following 
draught:—K Camphorated Mixture 3 
ounces ; Tincture of Opium 20 drops. A tea- 
spoonful to be taken every four hours. 

8. The heat of the skin caused the po- 
tassa fusa to liquify and run towards the 
back part of the leg, the irritation from 
which caused excessive pain; and on ex- 
amining the parts next day an eschar was 
visible, which surrounded the leg, and 
caused a larger slough at the sides than it 
did on the vein where it was intended to 
act. The nervous sensibility was by this 
accident considerably increased — so much 
as to forbid the further application of the 
caustic for a few days. Her proximity to 
the fire, it seemed, increased the liquifying 
qualities of the paste, and she was there- 
fore placed in acorner of the ward for 
three days, when a second application was 
tried, [quefaction restrained, and the ac- 
tion on the pait made more serviceable, 
though not to the extent expected, as it 
only destroyed the cutis, leaving all be- 
neath unaffected. A third application 
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consequently, made next day,—| 
againat the inclination of the patient,| 
who strongly remonstrated against what, 
she designated cruel treatment. On re-! 
moving the plaster twenty-four hours, 
afterwards, the vein was found completely | 
divided, the upper much inflamed, and 
filled with clotted blood. While the parts | 
were thus exposed, she was seized with a! 
fit of coughing, which induced the coagu- | 
lum to give way, and hemorrhage suc- 
ceeded, which compelled resort to be had 
to the compress and bandage, during the 
employment of which the original sore 
was dressed with simple ointment; it had 
abated nothing of its inflammatory ap- 
pearance. In five days time the compress 
and bandage being removed, hemorrhage 
again succeeded, when their immediate 
reapplication was necessary, and they 
were continued for a weck longer. On 
their removal again it was Ciscovered that 
although the blood had partially coagu- 
lated, there scemed no disposition to ad- 
hesive inflammation, the object which had 
all along been so much desired. It was 
also discovered on more minutely ex- 
amining the parts that the coagulum was 
not perfect, as a small quantity of blood 
oozed from the upper sore. This, as the 
compress became relaxed, found its way 
to the vein bencath, which being open to 
receive it, the circulation in the original 
sore was thus kept up, causing it to pre- 
sent a very angry appearance. It was 
now determined to keep the bandage 
more tightthan before, and not to remove 
it fora week. At the termination of that 
riod, however, there appeared just as 
ittle symptom of inflammation in this 
particular part as at any previous time, 
which being attributed by Mr. Mayo to 
the emaciated state of her frame, and the 
watery state of the sanguineous system, 
another method was resolved on, namely, 
that of placing the compress and bandage 
above the lately-formed sore, to cut off, by 
pressure, the circulation from the affected | 
part, and by again applying the caustic, 
to excite inflammation in the vein. This) 
was accordingly done, and on the follow- 
ing day symptoms of inflammation had 
evidently set in, and these were excite:! 
by touching it occasionally with caustic. 
At length such a degree of inflammation 
was produced as caused the sides of the 
vein to adhere. 

Dec. 1. The above object was attained 
this day, and though the original sore 
continues at this date still under treat- 
ment, it was so modified for the better, 
that a reasonable degree of hope existe: | 
that it would be perfectly well in a few 


ys. 
The medical officers of the hospital re 


TREATMENT OF VARICOSE VEINS 


marked, that they had not for the last ten 
known so large an 


under varicose 
given period in the institution as there 
had lately been. In one week twenty- 
three cases were counted. 


Cases treated by Sir C. Bell. 


Sir Cuar.es Be. observes, that the 
connexion between the pulmonary and 
general venous systems is teo apparent, 
even in health, to escape observation in 
practice. “ When,” he says (addressing 
the students), “ we find respiration in the 
slightest degree impeded, the veins of 
the neck alway become distended. This 
effect is not only perceptible in that 
particular part, but may be seen in the 
same class of vessels all over the body. 
My first object, therefore, is to try to pre- 
vent plethora of the pulmonary system, 
if it have not already taken place, or to 
mitigate its injurious tendeucy if it have. 
In order to avoid the former, I direct 
some mild cooling aperient previous to 
and during the application to the affected 
limb, enforcing also a moderate system of 
diet, and prohibiting animal food alto- 
gether. In those persons who have not 
laboured under severe affections of the 
thoracic region, this precaution was found 
quite sufficient to secure them against 
constitutional disturbance as a conse- 
quence of throwing into the system a 
quantity of blood equal to the previons 
contents of the varicose swellings, or of 
the reduction of a@dema, should such he 
the case. Jn six weeks after the com- 
mencement of treatment (provided the 
constitution be otherwise sound), a ba- 
lance appears to be established, and the 
diminished volume of the lower extremi- 
ties occasions no embarrassment to the 
ordinary occupations of life. In con- 


‘sidering the treatment of this distemper, 


when accompanied by ulcers, there are 
many important facts to be regarded, 
such as the age of the patient, the state of 
the general organs important to life, and 
particular circumstances of the constitu- 
tion at the time, before we decide on the 
propriety of even attempting a cure. It 
is well known that the constitutional re- 
sources in advanced age are very limited ; 
they are confined to the accomplishment 


|of a few ordinary efforts, and the powers 
, Of the individual to accommodate ihe sys- 


tem to circumstances are nearly gone. 


‘We must, therefore, be carcful how we 


disturb the system in the performance of 
its functions, as the diseases to which aged 
persons are subject are often prescribed 
for at the risk of life. The local treat- 
ment of this distemper has for its prin- 
cipal object the lessening of pain ia the 
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Pasting the it be ulcerated or not, and| 30. The blood showed a buffy coat. She 
the patient to use the erect po- feels considerably relieved in her chest} 
the limb, or else, by inhales without pain; the cough easier ; 
vessels, to direct bowels free ; the pain in her leg increased. 
I gene- | Nov. 7. Continues to use the expecto- 
rally adopt the palliative mode, which | rating mixture; the congh slight; pain in 
consists in the use of the calico bandage | the chest departed; the bandage was re- 
applied, as equally as possible, from the| moved, and the adema found to Le less. 
mstep to about six inches above the knee. | The disteude| veins were not near so pro. 
One of the objections urged against this! mincut as before. (Let the bandage he 
is, the liability of displacement, which made tighter than hefore. Disc ontinee the 
renders it n to re-arrange the} expectorating mixture, and let her be 
bandage every day. But this may be ob-} place 1 on the low-diet list.) A few days 
viated, by stiching the folds to each other | afterwards it was found necessary to ab- 
along its entire course, if a sufficient de-|stract cight ounces of blood, in conse- 
gree of pressure be used, or at least by | que ne ce of areturn of pain in the chest. 
coiling it three times about the limb. It} Under this palliative treatment she con- 
frequently succeeds in altering the irrita | tin sued, replacing tne bandage every week, 
ble condition of the parts, and removing! until Dec. 22, when she departed quite well. 
the pain altogether, When uleers ave} 
present, the ouly change made is, that of} Case 2.—Jane Armstrong, et. 45, a mar- 
leaving a space open at those parts, for | ried woman, and mother of several chil- 


the application of dressings, which should dven, entered Northumberland ward on 


be renewed daily. The bandage may be 
left on for a week. The dressings in 
which I have most confidence, are com- 
posed of straps of soap-plaster, applicd 
with pretty moderate pressure. This is 
the mode of treatment which has been 
most suc cessful with me.” 


Case 1.—Hannah Allen, wtat. 32, a ser- 
vant, entered the hospital on October the 
28th, and was placed in Perey’s Ward. 
Her principal employment at home was| 


the 2nd of Nov. with varicose veins and 
an ulcer, of which she gives the following 
history :-- About two months ago, while 
taking a pail of water up-stairs, she fell 
backwards, and felt so much hurt by the 
accident that she kept her bed for a few 
| days, at the end of which period she in- 
tended resu:ming her occupations, but was 
prevented by a severe pain in her right 
hip. For two days after the fall she had 
partial retention of urine, which then dis- 
jappeared. However, she continued to re- 


washing, which obliged her to continue |tricve for a fortnight, when she felt a 
standing sometimes during ten hours a) slight degree of sorencss and numbness of 
day for the last twelve months. About| her right leg, with a sense of coldness, 
six weeks since she perceived, for the| This continued for a week, when one 
first time, a swelling in the veins of her) morning, while pulling on her stockings, 
left leg, which in a fortnight increased so|she perceived that the veins of her leg 
considerably, and was attended with such; were swollen, and in a week from that 
severe pain, as prevented her walking.| period the vessels became so distended 
A few days afterwards she perceived that | and painful as to cause her some alarm, 
her leg had swollen, which so alarmed She then became an out-patient at a dis- 
her, that she determined on entering the | pensary, and so continued until the forma- 
hospital. She there complained of cough, which soon became an 
but could not refer it to any particular | ulcer on the vein itself, caused her to 
cause, not having been exposed to cold.| apply at this hospital. The pain in her 
She felt pain in the right side, under the | hip still continued, though in a mitigated 
breast, which was increased when making | degree, and sometimes there was a sore- 
a full inspiration. Her appearance indi-| ness in the neck of the bladder when its 
cating plethora, and her health in other/ contents were discharged. It is more than 
respects being pretty good, sixteen ounces | five years since she gave birth to a child, 
of blood were taken from the arm, and| when her general health was very good. 
the following expectorating mixture was! On examining the ulcer, it presented an 
ordered:—Ik Water of Acetate of Am-; | angry appearance towards the centre ; its 
monia, 10 ounces; Tincture of Opium, | edges were rough, and covered with yel- 
30 drops; Tartarised Antimony in solu- | low ish matter; the vein passed through 
tion, 17 grains; Syrup of Poppies, 6 drams. | its centre, and the external coat seemed 
Mix. Leta tablespoonful be taken every‘ destroyed. She complained of the pain 
six hours. As she complains of constipa-; occasioned by dressing, and seemed very 
tion, let her have two aperient pills at) nervous whenever the ulcer was ex- 
bed-time. The bandage is to be applied} posed to the atmosphere. She was ordered 
from the ankle to a space above the knee.| to be placed on low diet, To take two 





them pretty firmly in their places. At! this process, he had a strong 

the end of a week the bandage was re- it from the constitutional irritation (to 
moved, when the veins appeared slightly which females of delicate frame, or per- 
reduced, but the sore was as angry as be- sons who readily became the subjects of 
fore. This may in some degree be ac- | nervous excitement, were liable) which had 
counted for by her unwillingness to re-| generally been its attendant when he had 


main in bed. Being healthy in other seen it practised. He had no doubt but 
respects, she objected to remaining in a/ this | inflammation would soon yield 


quiet position, and, notwithstanding the | to a healthy state of the system generally 
pain of which she complained, walked | in which case nature would | in and 
about the ward. | effect a better result than could possi’iy 


Nov. 16. The bandage was again re- be brought about by the agency of surgery. 
moved, and the veins found improved in There is a certain stage (he added) to 
appearance, being much less in size than which those ulcers may be brought, when 
before; indeed the change was so percep- |it would be advisable to allow another 
tible as to indicate a speedy cure of the ®8¢?cy to operate for a certain time, and 
venous affection. The sore, however, con- bring to a completion what the surgeon 


i¢g jp. bad commenced. 1 am of opinion that it 
tinued a at pa ha agp hg —_ es. is better to allow the current of blood to 


flam : . 
Wiltending the improved state of the pass through the sore for some time, than 
veins, the sore occasioned the greatest pain ‘© retard its course, particularly when the 
whenever it was dressed, the operation oe stage subsides, and the 
producing tears. Feels pain in the region ealthy process commences, for at that 
of the bladder after the renal discharge.— | Period an effort is made by the system to 
R Pill of Compound ext. Colocynth, 12 | Tettieve the injury done to the parts by 
toa ; tae : :., disease, which can never be permanently 
grains; Opium, 4 grains; Soap, 3 grains ;) flected if the ch 1 which is the 
make into four pills, one to be taken at | ©#ected Hf the channel which Is the source 
hed-time.—B, Balsam Copaiba, 10 drops of life and energy to the system generally 
three times a day. be dried up. The permanent reparation 
: é /required in the present instance is a 

23. The veins have a healthier appear- thickening of the coats of the vein, and a 
ance, their distention has considerably re- | strengthening of the muscular structure 
duced since she commenced using the | jtself, which never can be effected so as to 
pills. The pain has decreased on dressing ensure its permanency unless the blood 
the sore, but its appearance is not indica- |e permitted to flow there. Whenever | 
tive of improvement. The discharge is | find it necessary to turn the channel for a 
still very great, and its edges have a yel-| short time during the existence of active 
low unhealthy appearance. The pain on | inflammation in the parts, I generally 
making water is less. Continue the medi- ‘apply a pad and compress within an inch 
cine, and increase the dose of Balsam Co-! and a half of the point at which the vein 
paiba to 15 drops. | enters the affected part.” 

Under this treatment she continued! Jan. 6th, 1834. The patient was seen 
until the 26th of Dec,, when she insisted | out of the hospital to-day by one of the 
on going home. At that time the veins| pupils, who reported that the case was 
were quite well, and reduced to their usual | more favourable than when the patient 
dimensions, but the sore, although it had left the house. The sore was diminishing 
a healthier appearance, was of pretty much in size. 
the same size as when she entered, the | 
only change being their assumption of a Case 3.—Jane Walford, «xt. 23, was ad- 
healthy appearance. The medical at- | mitted into the hospital on the 2nd of No- 
tendant remarked that the difficulty in| vember, labouring under varicose veins of 
healing the sore arose from the current the left leg. The account she gives of 
of blood passing so quickly, and also the her affection is, that about three weeks 
loss of the outer coat of the vessel itself,| since she was exposed to cold for some 
which brought it more into contiguity with time, which shortly afterwards affected 
the muscles surrounding the inflammatory her with a cough, and soreness in the chest 
parts. The only objection he had to her | and under her left breast; that although 

ure was the too early use she might | advised to have some blood taken away, 
make of the limb. Some practitioners, he she disregarded the admonition, to which 
said, would, in a similar case, have changed she attributes the continuance of the 
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MR. CRIPPS’S CORONER'S BILL. 


in her limbs. A ight 


t of the attack she 
of her left leg swollen, and 
increased 


i days time i to such a 
degree as to cause her great alarm, and 
ultimately todetermine her to enter the hos- 
pital. The vessels at this period were very 
much distended,—the medical attendant 
remarked, to a greater extent than he had 
previously observed in any case in so short 
a period. This may be said to be in part 
attributable to the plethoric state of her 
system, the patient being a full, robust, 
young woman. The usual means were 
employed. The leg was bandaged from the 
ankle tothe knee, and she was ordered to re- 
main in bed constantly, and to take the fol- 
lowing expectorating mixture :—}, Water 
of Acetate of Ammonia, 3 ounces ; Cinna- 
mon Water, 4 ounces; Balsamic Syrup, 1 
ounce; Camphorated Tinct. of Opium, 3 


drams; Tart. Antimony, 1 grain; a table- | 


spoonful to be taken three times a-day, 
with two compound colocynth pills at bed- 
time. To be kept on low diet, without 
ale or porter. 

Nov. 9. The cough is better ; the bowels 
are free, and are not quite regular; no 
visible amendment in the veins; com- 
plains of numbness in the leg and thigh, 
and there isa want of sensibility at cer- 
tain periods, Let the medicines already 
prescribed be persevered in, except the 
pills, which for the present are to be 
omitted, 

16. The cough quite gone; she com- 
plains, however, of pain in her chest, par- 
ticularly under the left breast. On re- 
moving the bandage from her leg, there 
was no visible contraction of the vessels. 
The only effect it had had, was that of 
flattening them; but when the bandage 
remained off for two hours, as it did on 
the present occasion, they dilated as much 
as before it was applied. It was here re- 
marked, that in such a plethoric sub- 
ject a longer period was necessary than 
in ordinary cases, and that the strength 
and fulness of the system should be re- 
duced before a cure could be expected. 
The bandage was accordingly persevered 
in, changing it every week until the 20th 
of December, when there seemed some 
slight indication of contraction in the ves- 
sels. This was evidently the result of a 
change in her general system. She was 
considerably thinner than she had been 
before the alteration, and to this circum- 
stance Sir CHaRvEs attributed the amend- 
ment which had commenced. 

Jan. 4, 1834. The bandage was re- 
moved this day, and although the im- 
provement was not great, yet there was 
some amendment. The veins were re- 


951 


;duced in size, and flatter, and although 
|the bandage was kept off for two hours, 
| the distention which constantly occurred 
/on former occasions did not return. The 
|sensibility of the limb was restored, and 
hopes were entertained, and subsequently 
confirmed, that a few weeks more would 
complete a cure, without recourse being 
| had to more urgent measures. 





THE CORONER'S BILL. 


Havine examined the new Bill for the 
| regulation of the election of Coroners for 
| Counties with every attention which it is 
| in our power to bestow on it, we feel it an 
‘imperative duty to state that it does not 
|contain a single clause which is worthy 


| of the approbation of the Legislature. Al- 
|though in eight inquests out of ten the 
[medical duties connected with inquests 
are of the utmost importance to the wel- 
fare of society; and although the Coro- 
ner’s Court is, strictly speaking, a medical 
institution ; and although the treatment 
which medical practitioners have expe- 
rienced throughout England has given 
rise to loud, bitter, and general com- 
plaint on the subject; yet, not a single 
provision exists in the Bill to prevent a 
repetition of such grievances,—to obviate 
so many sources of dissatisfaction. As the 
Bill is now constructed, it cannot be passed 
into a law without reflecting disgrace on 
the discernment and wisdom of the Legis- 
lature. 
of propriety, the postponement of the 
measure until the House is put in posses- 
sion of the Report of the Medical Com- 
mittee. Mr. Craiprs himself cannot rea- 
sonably object to such a proposal, and we 
entreat that Hon. Gentleman to examine 
with that degree of care which the im- 
portance of the proposed measure de- 
mands, a Bill which has been put into his 
hands by some individual whose intentions 
may be meritorious, but whose capacity is 
not equal to the task which he undertook 
to discharge, when he patched up the do- 
cument in question. 


We must again urge, as a matter 








52 THE COMMITTEE EVIDENCE.—CORRESPONDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


nae , The publication of the report of the 
Tar sittings of the Committee for the '4.55) « doker ov Parrott” ws part ins the 
reception of riva-roce evilence were com-| present stage of the proceédings, he pro- 


% b t | ductive of the least benefit to the plaintiff. 
Seeee Satay 0.50 pageeenen | An indictment against the jury could not 
previously made—on Thursday last, at je sustained. Itappears to us that a ver- 
one o'clock. The members of the Com- | dict would have been returned for the 

: . ’ “ _| plaintiff, had not the jury taken into con- 
mittee established their character for gal | sideration the question of costs, and that 
lantry on the occasion, by commencing consideration seems to have produced an 

m { the weird sisters—the aged|¢foneous impression on their minds. 
wget Go “ . | Surely, if the claims of the plaintiff were 
lady in Pall Mall East. When called for) foanded on justice, he ought not to be de- 
she was introduced, with becoming diffi-, prived of his right merely on the plea 


eu sve | that a verdict in his fayour would be at- 
couent penta y, ag. oan B- — ISS tended with additional expense to the de- 
who, for some tirae past, has presided a8) ¢.ndant. The loss attendant on the re- 
maid of honour at the old lady's toilet.| fasal to pay under such circumstances, is 
be all e § a public benefit, as it often proves an effi- 
We mast not disclose the secrets of the | cient punishment to unjust Jebtors. That 
Parliameat House, and consequently re-| 4 plaintiff should be deprived of his just 
frain from describing the peculiarities | right on the pretext that this punishment 


PARLIAMENTARY MEDICAL COMMITTER. 


which were exposed to view during this 


whose tricks connected with medical 
practice and science have long rendered 
her more notorious than respected. The 
old lady, from preseat indications, would 
seem to protest that this inquiry is a 
attack on her virtue. Hence, blushing and 
trembling at every question of the Chair- 
man, she has summoned to her aid the 
renowned President—the doughty Sir 
Henay Hatrorp; and the valiant baro- 
net, excited by a noble and chivalrous 
spirit, will enter the field of scrutiny at 
one o'clock on Monday next, when the 
sittings of the Committee are to be re- 
sumed. 


We may take this opportunity of stat- 
ing, for the information of metropolitan 
practitioners, that the sittings are beld in 
committee-room No. 13, and that gentle- 
men of the medical profession, on sending 
their cards to the chairman, by the door- 
keeper, are favoured with an order for 
admission. This was the system pursued 
on Thursday last, and we have not heard 
that it is to be departed from on Monday. 








may not be inflicted on the defendant, is a 


| perversion of every sound principle of law 
first examination of an antiquated dame, jand equity. 


Thus much the secondary 
should have explained to the jury. 


The publication of the substance of the 
letter signed “ A Pupil of —-,” would prove the 
rein of the lectarer, as even a satisfactory refutation 
of snch statements could not remove the suspicions 
Which announcements of that deseription are always 
sue toexecite. If our correspondent will call at the 
ottice, and confidentially substantiate his allegations, 
we shall know how to discharge our daty. The 
students must aud shall be protected. 


A Constant Reader and Admirer.—Not 
in the present session of Parliament, but ia the next 
unquestionably, 


The publication of the letters of Dr. 
Weatherill, br. Al*Carthy, and some others, is on- 
avoidably postponed for a week, 

A corresponient at Birmingham wishes 
to know “the probable time when the Essays on 
Medical Reform, (1) advertised by Dr. Eppa, will be 
opened, and the decisions made.” (We coald not in- 
sert what our correspondent wishes ts to make public.) 


A Su'seribder.—Ye3, 
The report from Worcester, and the 


lewer of a Zen-Years’ ‘Subscriber, have been re- 
ceived, 


Norice.—It is particularly requested 
that At. letters of business forwarded to the Office 
of Tux Laxcet,—whether they relate to the con- 
tents of the joarnal, or refer to transactions con- 
nected with the C ission Dey be IN- 
VARIABLY ackiresed to THK EDIvOR—Mr.WaAk Lt ¥. 
If this rule be not observed, it is impossible to guard 
against the iinpositions of anon scribblers who 
appear to have no other employ 
tian tha: of subjecting he cond 
a heavy extort iu the sha 
letters of business transmit: 








of j 
of post-tax. 
to the office be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, and No letters, unless so ad- 


dressed, be received execpt the postage be pail iim- 
positions will be effectually prevent 





Erratom.—In last week's leader, page 896, line 
19, Jor leave the inquiry, read lead the inquiry, 
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